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As public curiosity is deeply excited with re- 
gard to this work, though the first volume has 
reached us too late for aught but the most cur- 
sory glance, we cannot suffer one of our Nos. 
to go forth without doing what we can to 
afford our readers a taste of its quality. A 
few lines from the Preface describes it suffi- 
ciently, and they may stand for our introduc- 
tion. 

“In obedience to the instructions of Sir 
Walter Scott’s last will, I had made some pro- 
gress in a narrative of his personal history, 
before there was discovered, in an old cabinet 
at Abbotsford, an autobiographical fragment, 
composed by him in 1808, shortly after the 
publication of his ‘ Marmion.’ This fortunate 
-accident rendered it necessary that I should 
altogether remodel the work which I had com- 
menced. The first chapter of the following 
memoirs consists of the Ashestiel fragment ; 
which gives a clear outline of his early life 
down to the period of his call to the bar, July, 
1792. All the notes appended to this chapter 
are also by himself. They are in a hand- 
writing very different from the text, and seem, 
from various circumstances, to have been added 
in 1826. It appeared to me, however, that the 
author’s modesty had prevented him from tell- 
ing the story of his youth with that fulness of 
detail which would now satisfy the public. I 
have therefore recast my own collections as to 
the period in question, and presented the sub- 
stance of them, in five succeeding chapters, as 
illustrations of his too brief autobiography. 
This procedure has been attended with many 
obvious disadvantages ; but I greatly preferred 
it to printing the precious fragment in an 
appendix, * _ ‘i 5 

0 this autobiography we turn, as decidedly 
the most interesting portion of the work. 

“The present age has discovered a desire, 
or rather a rage, for literary anecdote and 
private history, that may be well permitted to 
alarm one who has engaged in a certain degree 
the attention of the public. That I have had 
more than my own share of popularity, my 
contemporaries will be as ready to admit, as I 
am to confess that its measure has exceeded not 
only my hopes, but my merits, and even wishes. 
I may be therefore permitted, without an ex- 
traordinary degree of vanity, to take the pre- 
caution of recording a few leading circumstances 
(they do not merit the name of events) of a 
very quiet and uniform life—that, should my 
literary reputation survive my temporal ex- 
istence, the public may know from good autho- 
rity all that they are entitled to know of an indi- 
vidual who has contributed to their amusement. 
From the lives of some poets a most important 
moral lesson may doubtless be derived, and few 
sermons can be read with so much profit as the 
‘memoirs of Burns, of Chatterton, or of Savage. 

Were I conscious of any thing peculiar in m 
own moral character which could render suc! 
developement neces or useful, I would as 


| the efforts of regular physicians had been ex- 


which was held out by the promise of empirics, 
or of ancient ladies or gentlemen who conceived 
themselves entitled to recommend various re- 
medies, some of which were of a nature suffi- 
ciently singular. But the advice of my grand- 
father, Dr. Rutherford, that 1 should be sent 
to reside in the country, to give the chance of 
natural exertion, excited by free air and liberty, 
was first resorted to; and before I have the re- 
from minutely investigating frailtigs, follies, or| collection of the slightest event, I was, agree. 
vices, not very different in number or degree) ably to this friendly counsel, an inmate in the 
from those of other men in my situation. As | farm-house of Sandy-Knowe. An odd incident 
I have not been blessed with the talents of)is worth recording. It seems my mother had 
Burns or Chatterton, I have been happily ex- | sent a maid to take charge of me, that I might 
empted from the influence of their violent|be no inconvenience in the family. But the 
passions, exasperated by the struggle of feelings | damsel sent on that important mission had left 
which rose up against the unjust decrees of|her heart behind her, in the keeping of some 
fortune. Yet, although I cannot tell of diffi-| wild fellow, it is likely, who had done and said 
culties vanquished, and distance of rank anni-}more to her than he was like to make good. 
hilated by the strength of genius, those who|She became extremely desirous to return to 
shall hereafter read this little Memoir may find | Edinburgh, and as my mother made a point of 
in it some hints to be improved, for the regula-| her remaining where she was, she contracted a 
tion of their own minds, or the training those | sort of hatred at poor me, as the cause of her 
of others. Every Scottishman has a pedigree. | being detained at Sandy-Knowe. This rose, I 
It is a national prerogative as unalienable as'suppose, to a sort of delirious affection ; for she 
his pride and his poverty. My birth was neither |confessed to old Alison Wilson, the house. 
distinguished nor sordid.” keeper, that she had carried me up to the 
Into his genealogy Sir Walter goes at length, | Craigs, meaning, under a strong temptation of 
relating anecdotes of his progenitors and family |the devil, to cut my throat with her scissors, 
in his own natural and playful manner. Thus, ‘and bury mein the moss. Alison instantly took 
he tells of his elder brother, Robert : | possession of my person, and took care that her 
“ Robert sung agreeably—(a virtue which confidant should not be subject to any further 
Was never seen in me)—understood the me-| temptation, so far as T was concerned, She was 
chanical arts, and when in good humour, could dismissed, of course, and I have heard became 
regale us with many a tale of bold adventure | afterwards a lunatic.” 
and narrow escapes. When in bad humour,| His residence at Sandy-Knowe, and his early 
however, he gave us a practical taste of what education, and the instilling of ballad poetry 
was then man-of-war’s discipline, and kicked into his boyhood, have been pretty accurately 
and cuffed without mercy. I have often thought related in preceding biographies. We select, 
how he might have distinguished himself had | however, a few passages : 
he continued in the navy until the present! ‘‘ I was in my fourth year when my father 
times, so glorious for nautical exploit. But|was advised that the Bath waters might be of 
the peace of Paris cut off all hopes of promo- | some advantage to my lameness. My affec- 
tion for those who had not great interest ; and tionate aunt, although such a journey promised 
some disgust which his proud spirit had taken | to a person of her retired habits any thing but 
at harsh usage from a superior officer, combined | pleasure or amusement, undertook as readily 
to throw poor Robert into the East India to accompany me to the wells of Bladud, as if 
Company's service, for which his habits were she had expected all the delight that ever the 
ill adapted. He made two voyages to the prospect of a watering-place held out to its 
East, and died a victim to the climate in...” |most impatient visitants. My health was by 
Returning to himself, he relates: ‘I shewed this time a good deal confirmed by the country 
great reluctance to be caught and put to bed, air, and the influence of that imperceptible and 
and after being chased about the room, was ap- | unfatiguing exercise to which the good sense of 
prehended and consigned to my dormitory with'my grandfather had subjected me; for, when 
some difficulty. It was the last time I was to the day was fine, I was usually carried out and 
shew such personal agility. In the morning I laid down beside the old shepherd, among the 
was discovered to be affected with the fever crags or rocks round which he fed his sheep. 
which often accompanies the cutting of large The impatience of a child soon inclined me to 
teeth. It held me three days. On the fourth, struggle with my infirmity, and I began by 
when they went to bathe me as usual, they dis- degrees to stand, to walk, and to run. Al. 
covered that I had lost the power of my right though the limb affected was much shrunk and 
leg. My grandfather, an excellent anatomist contracted, my general health, which was of 
as well as physician, the late worthy Alexander more importance, was much strengthened by 
Wood, and many others of the most respectable being frequently in the open air; and, in a 
of the faculty, were consulted. There appeared word, I who in a city had probably been con- 
to be no dislocation or sprain ; blisters and other demned to hopeless and helpless decrepitude, 
topical remedies were applied in vain. When was now a healthy, high-spirited, and, my 
lameness apart, a sturdy child — non sine diis’ 
Wausted, without the slightest » my ani infans. We went to London by sea, 
anxious parents, during the course of many and it may gratify the curiosity of minute 


body to dissection, if the operation could tend 
to point out the nature and the méaus of curing 
any peculiar malady. But as my habits of 
thinking and acting, as well as my rank in 
society, were fixed long before I had attained, 
or even pretended to, any poetical reputation ; 
and as it produced, when acquired, no remark- 
able change upon either, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that much information can be derived 














readily consent to it ag I would bequeath my 


years, eagerly grasped at every prospect of gure biographers to learn that our yoyage was 
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performed in the Duchess of Buccleuch, Captain | great quantity of general information,— ill ar-} object I wished particularly to become master 
Beatson, master. At London we made a short! ranged, indeed, and collected without system,/of. Yet there occurred opportunities when 
stay, and saw some of the common shows ex-| yet deeply impressed upon my mind; readily | this odd lumber of my brain, especially that 
hibited to strangers. When, twenty-five years | assorted by my power of connexion and me-| which was connected with the recondite parts 
afterwards, I visited the Tower of London and | mory, and gilded, if I may be permitted to say of history, did me, as Hamlet says, * yeoman’s 
Westminster Abbey, I was astonished to find | so, by a vivid and active imagination. If my service.’ My memory of events was like one 
how accurate my recollections of these cele-| studies were not under any direction at Edin. | of the large, old-fashioned stone-cannons of the 
brated places of visitation proved to be; and I burgh, in the country, it may be well imagined, Turks—very difficult to load well and dis. 
have ever since trusted more implicitly to my | they were less so. A respectable subscription charge, but making a powerful effect when by 
juvenile reminiscences. At Bath, where I lived ' library, a circulating library of ancient stand- good chance any object did come within range 
about a year, I went through all the usual dis. | ing, and some private bookshelves, were open of its shot. Such fortunate opportunities of 
cipline of the pump-room and baths ; but, I) to my random perusal ; and I waded into the exploding with effect maintained my literary 
believe, without the least advantage to my | stream like a blind man into a ford, without! character among my companions, with whom 
Jameness. During my residence at Bath, 1 the power of searching my way, unless by I soon met with great indulgence and regard. 
acquired the rudiments of reading at a day-' groping for it. My appetite for books was as * . * Looking back on these times, 
school, kept by an old dame near our lodgings ;!ample and indiscriminating as it was inde-,I cannot applaud, in all respects, the way in 
and I had never a more regular teacher, al- | fatigable ; and 1 since have had, too frequently, which our days were spent. There was too 
though I think 1 did not attend her a quarter reason to repent that few ever read so much, much idleness, and sometimes too much con- 
ofa year. An occasional lesson from my aunt and to so Mttle purpose. sa . - |viviality: but our hearts were warm, our 
supplied the rest. Afterwards, when grown a|  ** To this period, also, I can trace distinctly | minds honourably bent on knowledge and 
hig boy, I had a few lessons from Mr. Stalker, | the awakening of that delightful feeling for the literary distinction; and if J, certainly the 
of Edinburgh; and, finally, from the Rev. beauties of natural objects which has never jleast informed of the party, may be permitted 


























Mr. Clure. But I never acquired a just pro- 
nunciation, nor could I read with much pro- 
priety. In other respects, my residence at 
Bath is marked by very pleasing recollections. 
The venerable John Home, author of ‘ Doug. 
las,’ was then at the watering-place, and paid 
much attention to my aunt and to me. His 
wife, who has survived him, was then an in- 
valid, and used to take the air in her carriage 
on the Downs, when I was often invited to 
accompany her. But the most delightful re- 
collections of Bath are dated after the arrival 
of my uncle, Captain Robert Scott, who intro. 
duced me to all the little amusements which 
snited my age; and above all, te the theatre. 
The play was ‘As You Like It;’ and the 
witchery of the whole scene is alive in my mind 
at this moment. I made, I believe, noise more 
than enough ; and remember being so much 
scandalised at the quarrel between Orlando 
and his brother in the first scene, that I 
screamed out, ‘A’n’t they brothers?’ A few 
weeks’ residence at home convinced me, who 
had till then been an only child in the house 
of my grandfather, that a quarrel between bro- 
thers was a very natural event.” 

The circumstances of his return to Edin- 
burgh, mixing with the rest of his brethren in 
his father’s house, and his going to High 
School, are related. 

“T read,” he says in one of the notes of 
1826, ** not long since, in that authentie record, 
called the ‘ Percy Anecdotes,’ that I had been 
educated at Musselburgh school, where I had 
heen distinguished as an absolute dunce ; only 


Dr. Blair, seeing further into the millstone, had | 


pronounced there was fire in it. I never was 
at Musselburgh school in my life ; and though 
I have met Dr. Blair at my father’s, and else- 
where, I never had the good fortune to attract 
his notice, to my knowledge. Lastly, I was 
never a dunce, nor thought to be so, but an 
incorrigibly idle imp, who was always longing 
to do something else than what was enjoined 
him.” 

The death of Dr. Adam, one of his masters, 
is very characteristic: 

‘*He survived a few days, but becoming 
delirious before his dissolution, conceived he 
was still in school, and after some expressions 
of applause or censure, he said, * But it grows 
dark—the boys may dismiss,’ and instantly 
expired.” 

Scott was intermediately, for a short period, 
at Kelso School, under Mr. Launcelot Whale; 
and extended his knowledge of English lite- 
rature :— 


since deserted me. ‘The neighbourhood of 
| Kelso, the most beautiful, if not the most 
lromantic, village in Scotland, is eminently 
‘calculated to awaken these ideas. It presents 
objects, not only grand in themselves, but 
venerable from their association. The meeting 
of two superb rivers, the Tweed and the 
'Teviot, both renowned in song—the ruins of 
an ancient abbey — the more distant vestiges of 
Roxburgh Castle — the modern mansion of 
‘Fleurs, which is so situated as to combine the 
‘ideas of ancient baronial grandeur with those 
of modern taste — are in themselves objects of 
the first class; yet are so mixed, united, and 
melted among a thousand other beauties of a 
less prominent description, that they harmonize 
into one general picture, and please rather 
by unison than by concord. I believe I have 
‘written unintelligibly upon this subject, but it 
is fitter for the pencil than the pen. The 
romantic feelings which I have described as 
predominating in my mind, naturally rested 
upon and associated themselves with these 
grand features of the landscape around me; 
and the historical incidents, or traditional 
legends, connected with many of them, gave to 
my admiration a sort of intense impression of 
reverence, which at times made my heart feel 
too big for its bosom. From this time the love 
‘of natural beauty, more especially when com- 
bined with ancient ruins, or remains of our 
fathers’ piety or splendour, became with me an 
insatiable passion, which, if circumstances had 
permitted, I would willingly have gratified by 
travelling over half the globe.” 

He attended college very little, was called the 
Greek blockhead, because he did not like the 
trouble of learning Greek ; and was bound ap- 
prentice for five years to his father’s profession, 
a writer to the signet. He describes himself 
as very fond of country excursions, on foot or 
horseback, to visit remarkable places. In Lite- 
rary Societies, he says, he did not make a great 
figure. 

**T never was a good speaker, unless upon 
some subject which strongly animated my feel- 
|ings; and, as I was totally unaccustomed to 

composition, as well as to the art of generalis- 
ing my ideas upon any subject, my literary 
|exsays were but very poor work. I never 
‘attempted them unless when compelled to do so 
| by the regulations of the society, and then I 
| was like the lord of Castle Rackrent, who was 
‘obliged to cut down a tree to get a few faggots 
| to boil the kettle; for the quantity of ponder- 
ous and miscellaneous knowledge, which I 
really possessed on many subjects, was not 


“I left the High School, therefore, with a| easily condensed, or brought to bear upon the , which some obscure bookseller gratified him by 


to bear witness, we were not without the fair 
and creditable means of attaining the distinc. 
tion to which we aspired. In this society, 
I was naturally led to correct my former use. 
less course of reading; for —feeling myself 
greatly inferior to my companions in meta. 
physical philosophy, and other branches of 
regular study —I laboured, not without some 
success, to acquire, at least, such a portion of 
knowledge as might enable me to maintain my 
rank in conversation. In this I succeeded 
pretty well; but, unfortunately, then, as often 
since through my life, I incurred the deserved 
ridicule of my friends from the superficial 
nature of my acquisitions, which being, in the 
mercantile phrase, got up for society, very 
often proved flimsy in the texture; aNd thns 
the gifts of an uncommonly retentive memory 
and acute powers of perception were sometimes 
detrimental to their possessor, by encouraging 
him to a presumptuous reliance upon them. 
Amidst these studies, and in this society, the 
time of my apprenticeship elapsed; and in 
1790, or thereabouts, it became necessary that 
I should seriously consider to which depart- 
ment of the law I was to attach myself.” 

This, it is well known, was the study of the 
law; and the fragment of Autobiography ends 
in the following words :— 

** My progress in life during these two or 
three years had been gradually enlarging my 
acquaintance, and facilitating my entrance into 
good company. My father and mother, already 
advanced in life, saw little soviety at home, 
excepting that of near relations, or upon par- 
ticular occasions; so that I was left to form 
connexions, in a great measure, for myself. 
It is not difficult for a youth with a real desire 
to please and be pleased, to make his way into 
good society in Edinburgh—or indeed any 
where——and my family connexions, if they did 
not greatly further, had nothing to embarrass, 
my progress. I was a gentleman, and so wel- 
come any where, if so be I could behave myself, 
as ‘Tony Lumpkin says, ‘ in a concatenation 
accordingly.’ ”” 

From Mr. Lockhart’s portion of the volume 
we can take but one example — one, however, 
of considerable piquancy. . 

“ T have already said something of the begin- 
ning of Scott's acquaintance with ‘ the Ettrick 
Shepherd.’ Shortly after their first meeting, 
Hogg, coming into Edinburgh with a flock of 
sheep, was seized with a sudden ambition of 
seeing himself in print, and he wrote out that 
same night ‘ Willie and Katie,’ and a few 
other ballads, already famous in the Forest, 
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putting forth accordingly ; but they appear to 
have attracted no notice beyond their original 
sphere. Hogg then made an excursion into 
the Highlands, in quest of employment as 
overseer of some extensive sheep-farm ; but, 
though Scott had furnished him with strong 
recommendations to various friends, he re- 
turned without success. He printed an account 
of his travels, however, in a set of letters in the 
‘Scots Magazine,’ which, though exceedingly 
rugged and unconth, had abundant traces of 
the native shrewdness and genuine poetical 
feeling of this remarkable man. These, also, 
failed to excite attention ; but, undeterred by 
such disappointments, the Shepherd no sooner 
read the third volume of the ‘ Minstrelsy,’ than 
he made up his mind that the editor’s ‘ Imita- 
tions of the Ancients’ were by no means what 
they should have been. ‘ Immediately,’ he 
says, in one of his many Memoirs of himself, 
‘1 chose a number of traditional facts, and set 
about imitating the manner of the ancients 
myself.’ These imitations he transmitted to 
Scott, who warmly praised the many striking 
beanties scattered over their rough surface. 
The next time that Hogg’s business carried 
him to Edinburgh, he waited upon Scott, who 
invited him to dinner in Castle Street, in com- 
pany with William Laidlaw, who happened, 
also, to be in town, and some other admirers of 
the rustic genius. When Hogg entered the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Scott, being at the time in 
a delicate state of health, was reclining on a 
sofa. The Shepherd, after being presented, 
and making his best bow, forthwith took 
posseasion of another sofa, placed opposite to 
hers, and stretched himself thereupon at all his 
length ; for, as he said afterwards, ‘ I thought 
I could never do wrong to copy the lady of the 
house.’ As his dress at this period was pre- 
cisely that in which any ordinary herdsman 
attends cattle to the market, and as his hands, 
moreover, bore most legible marks of a recent 
sheep-smearing, the lady of the house did not 
observe with perfect equanimity the novel 
usage to which her chintz was exposed. The 
Shepherd, however, remarked nothing of all 
this—dined heartily and drank freely, and, by 
jest, anecdote, and song, afforded plentiful 
merriment to the more civilised part of the 
company. As the liquor operated, his fami- 
liarity increased and strengthened ; from ¢ Mr. 
Scott,’ he advanced to ‘ Sherra,’ and thence to 
‘Scott,’ * Walter,’ and ‘ Wattie,’— until, at 
supper, he fairly convulsed the whole party by 
addressing Mrs. Scott as * Charlotte.’ ” 











Jack Brag. By the Author of “ Sayings and 
Doings,” ‘“* Maxwell,” &c. 3 vols, 12mo. 
London, 1837. Bentley. 

Jack Brag, the son of a deceased tallow-chan- 

dler, is the Parolles or Bobadil of low life, and be- 

longing to our existing condition of society. By 
sheer effrontery, tricks, and lying, he is enabled 
to mix with persons in a higher sphere, and 
figure for a short season among the fashionable 
world; but his mortifications are many, and his 
punishment perfect. Our author, inimitable in 
his painting of scenes such as occur in this tale, 
has not only displayed in them the combined 
humours of a Rowlandson and Gilray, but has, 
by the whole, pointed a moral which, while the 
former whimsical caricatura raise many a laugh, 
may not be thrown away upon the braggadocias 
who corrode every link of the social chain. 

Egotists and pretenders, of every grade and 

degree, should take a lesson from their proto- 

type, Jack Brag: but egotism is too blind to 
be taught, and pretence too deeply rooted to be 

Pradicated ; and even the mortifying and ludi- 
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crous experiences of our hero will, we fear, be 
lost upon the inflated fraternity. There is no 
deceit, perhaps, so perfect as self-deceit ; for, 
though it may be attended by its misgivings 
for a while, it ultimately triumphs over every 
doubt, and becomes too confirmed to be shaken. 
In other cases there are, at least, two minds to 
share in the imposition: in this there is only 
one, and the deluded has no chance against the 
presumption of the deluder. Mr. Hook has 
sketched the matter admirably in the character 
of * Brag,”’ of whom it may justly be said, even 
in his worst humiliations, that, 
Raised aloft, he tumbles down amain, 
But falls so hard he bounds to rise again : 

so elastic is that India-rubber property in 
human nature called Vanity. But our readers 
would rather, we doubt not, have a few samples 
from the ever-amusing page of our author than 
a discourse upon the subject it so cleverly il- 
lustrates from us ; and, in that belief, we ac- 
cordingly proceed to exemplify the tale. 

The very opening of the work is in Hook’s 
happiest style: it is a dialogue between Jack 
and his mother, in which both are “ done to 
the life.” 

“6 Johnny,’ said Mrs. Brag, ‘ you are a silly 
fellow. What is there to be ashamed of in 
honest industry? If all the fine folks whom 
you go a-hunting with, and all the rest of it, 
like you, and are really glad to see you, it is 
for yourself alone: and if they, who must 
know by your name and nature that you can 
never be one of themselves, care a button for 
you, your trade, so as you do not carry it 
about with you, will do you no harm. What 
difference is it to them how you get your tho- 
rough-bred horses, your smart scarlet coat, 
neat tops, and white cords, so as you have 
them ?—they won’t give you any new ones when 
they are gone.’ ‘ It is all very well talking,’ 
said Johnny; ‘ but I never should shew my 
face amongst them if I once thought they 
guessed at my real trade. I live in a regular 
worry as it is. If ever a fellow asks me if I 
was at Melton last year, that moment I think 
of the shop : ‘ pretty mould of a horse’ tingles 
in my ears—‘ sweet dip of the country’ sets 
me donbting; and, only last week, a proposal 
to go ‘cross country and meet Lord Hurricane’s 
harriers at Hampton Wick nearly extinguished 
me.’ ‘And what now, Johnny,’ said Mrs. 
Brag, ‘ do you think these lords take you for, 
if not for a tallow-chandler?’ ‘An independent 
gentleman,” said Jack. ‘ That is to say,’ re- 
plied his mother, ‘a gentleman who has no- 
thing to depend upon.’ * They look upon me 
as an agreeable rattle,’ said John. ‘ One that 
has often been in the watchman’s hands, too,” 
said the old lady. ‘ I talk big and ride small,’ 
said Jack ; ‘ Iam always up with the hounds— 
never flinch at any thing—am the pride of the 
field wherever I go — and, in steeple-chases, of 
infinite value.” ‘ And very little weight, my 
dear Johnny,’ interrupted his mother. ‘* One 
of my dearest friends,’ continued Brag, * Lord 
Tom Towzle, a deuce of a fellow amongst the 
females, is going to put me up as a candidate 
at the Travellers’.’ * What, riders for respect- 
able houses?’ said Mrs. Brag: ‘ and a very 
proper club, too.’ ‘* Respectable houses !" said 
Jack. ‘ Poh! not a bit of it! What! bag- 
men in buggies with boxes of buttons in the 
boots? No, no! the Travellers— par excel- 
lence’ ‘ Par what?’ said Mrs. Brag. ‘ What, 
d’ye mean the fine club-house in Pall Mall 
which you shewed me the outside of last king’s 
birth-night?? ‘The same,’ said Brag. ‘ Now, 





if I had stuck to the naked, as Tord Tom sa o 
told the plain unvarnished—TI neyer could have 





qualified. Lord Tom asked me if I should like 
to belong to the Travellers’ ?—in course I said 
yes— straight up, right down, and no mistake. 
Well, then he asks me if I could qualify ;— so, 
not quite understanding him, he says, ‘ Have 
you ever been in Greece?’ * Yes,” suid I: I 
might have added ‘ up to the elbows often ;* 
didn’t though. Had him dead. Down he whips 
my name, and calls in Sir Somebody Something 
out of the street to second me.’ ‘If you should 
get in there, Johnny,’ szid Mrs. Brag, * do get 
*em to give up gas and take to oil on illumina- 
tion nights.’ * ° ” Ws 

‘¢ * But pray, Johnny, where do these people 
think you live?’ ‘ At a great house in Gros- 
venor Street,’ said Jack, ‘next door to What- 
d’ye-call-’em’s Hotel: my name is on the door, 
and my address on my card.” ‘ But you don’t 
live there,’ said Mrs. Brag. ‘ Not I,’ replied 
the son: ‘I only rent the door.’ * How d'ye 
mean?’ said his mother. ‘ Why, I went to 
the man,’ said Brag, ‘ who keeps the house. 
* Now, sir,’ said I, * I want to rent four square 
inches of your panels.’ He was puzzled for the 
moment; but [ was down upon him in no time, 
and no mistake.—Out I pulls from my pocket a 
brass plate of those precise dimensions, whereon 
is engraven § Mr. Brag.’ * What will you take 
per annum,’ said I, ‘ to let this be screwed on 
to your door, and let your servant take in my 
cards and letters?’ Startled him a little at 
first: however, he entered himself for the plate, 
acceded to my proposition, — and so, for the 
trifling consideration of four guineas perannum, 
and a tip to the slavey, I get the credit of five 
windows in front, three stories high, in one of 
the best streets in London.’ ‘ But do none of 
your friends ever expect to be let in?’ said 
Mrs. Brag. * Yes,’ said Brag, ‘ for a good 
thing now aud then, —and so they are, pretty 
often. Long head, mother — have it here’ — 
tapping his forehead with his fore finger — 
‘look simple with my fresh colour and curly 
hair, but as deep as Garrick —cannot write 
vour X’s Z's with me’—else, in course, they 
might expect admission. ‘ Not at home,’ is 
always the answer. ‘ Out of town?’ is the 
next question: —‘ Yes,’ is the next answer. 
¢* Where ?’ comes next. ‘ Down at his little 
place in Surrey.” That finishes it. They lodge 
their pasteboard and away they go.’ ‘ Little 
place in Surrey!’ said Mrs. Brag; ‘ why, 
what d’ye mean ? Have you a country-house, 
too?’ ‘ Country-house!’ said Brag: ‘ Lord 
bless your dear heart, not I! Nothing but my 
old lodging, on the second floor, No. 37, at the 
carpenter's, corner of Caterpillar Row, Ken- 


nington.’ ‘And that you call your little place 
in Surrey, do you?’ said Mrs. Brag. ‘ Yes, 
mother, and no fib neither,’ said Brag. ‘ It is 


almost the littlest place I ever saw in my life ; 
and, as for Caterpillar Row, if it isn’t in Sur. 
rey, I know nothing of going ‘cross a country.’ 
‘Ah, Johnny, Johnny,’ said his respected pa- 
rent, with a mingled look of sorrow and ad- 
miration, ‘ you never will mend till it is too 
late!’ £ Mother,’ said Jack, ‘now you say 
that, I think I shall be too late for Lord Tom 
Towzle. Weare going off for Wigglesford to 
mark out a line. All ready for a run: we 
have got no mercy in us — none of your bowl- 
ing-green, daisy-cutting work for us—no, we'll 
try to pick out rasping-fences, bottomless brooks, 
and ditches as wide as rivers ;—a steeple-chase, 
without killing a horse or two, cracking a col- 
lar-bone, slipping a shoulder, or goed an 
out-and-outer on the top of his conk, is no fun 
in the world... ‘ Ah! well, well,’ said Mrs. 
Brag, ‘ Iwish you would give a little time to 
the books and the business; some day you'll} 
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repent this,’ ‘ Not I, mother,’ said Jack: * I 
can pull up any day and marry. I never yet 
saw the woman I could not win — they are all 
ready to eat me up: in course, as the bouk says, 
I am the more wary — hang back abit. Don’t 

ou see, as I get on in the world, I get up; and 
Mi T can -_— a Lady Sally or a Lady Susan— 
eh! won't that be nice ? —’specially if there 
happens to be an odd thirty or forty thousand 
pounds tacked to the title.’ ‘ Don’t flatter 

ourself, Johnny,’ replied Mrs. Brag, shaking 
i head: ‘ that scheme will never answer.’ 
* You'll see,’ said Jack ;—‘ I say nothing, but 
you’ll see.’ *” 

The widow thinks seriously of marrying 
again, as her hopeful son advises her, and ano- 
nymously advertises for a husband; which ad- 
vertisement is answered, in the dark, by Jack 
and some of his dashing asgociates, for a frolic. 
His meeting with his mother on Waterloo 
Bridge, by concerted appointment and signals, 
is a capital bit ; but we must follow him a little 
in his swift career. He is dining with a distin- 
guished party, to whom he has pushed his way, 
at Dover. 

** © T¢ strikes me,’ said Sir James, ‘ that our 
government ought in some way to interfere, 
in order to prevent the exportation of our best 
English horses; the effect of which must 
eventually be,—not only the improvement of 
the breed in countries which, however peace- 
able the world looks just now, must and will, 
in the course of time, be at war with us,—but 
the deprival of the English cavalry of their 
acknowledged supzsriority in cattle, at all events, 
over our enemies.’ ‘ If I had my way,’ said 
Brag, encouraged by the deference with which 
Sir James addr this observation specially 
to him, ‘ not a nag should go abroad—no, not 
at any price. I have been over and over again 
offered lumps of money for some of my hunters 
to go to France and Germany, and the deuce 
knows where. No, says I, not a bit of it: I’m 
English from top to toe—straight up, right 
down, and no mistake. I'll be no party to 
mending the foreign breed, let what may hap- 
pen.’ The German baron coughed, and young 
Gunnersbury silently expressed his astonish- 
ment at the burst which his father’s injudi- 
cious patronage of the stranger had occasioned. 
£ You are a true sportsman, sir,’ said Lord 
Dullingham, gravely taking a pinch of snuff. 
* And,’ said Lord Tom, ‘as good a rider as 
== see from Totnes to Newcastle.’ ‘I do 

tter myself,’ said Jack, * I can come it strong 
in that line’—(here Sir Henry Rockly ex- 
changed a look with Carnaby)—‘ and no mis- 
take. Lord Tom knows what I'm up to. In 
one week I’ve hunted five times, rode two trot- 
ting matches, and three steeple-chases, picked 
up a hundred stones with my mouth in fifty- 
five minutes, and killed two hundred and nine- 
teen brace of partridges.” * With a long bow,’ 
said somebody, loud enough to be heard by 
pg body except Jack himself, who was now 
on his hobby. ‘I stick at nothing in that 
way,’ said Brag; ‘do I, my lord ?*—looking 
at Lord Tom. ‘ Many atime I’ve gone after 
hounds for twenty minutes, as blind as a bat, 
as wet as a rat, and as sick as a cat, with the 
skin of my leg rasped up by the top of a grower 
from my shin to my knee, and only brought to 
my senses then by bumping my head right 
against that of my horse, for all the world like 
a flash of lightning, that loosened all my teeth 
in their sockets. That's what I call going 
across @ country, and no mistake. I'd have 
backed my ‘ Tantrum’ against any thing of 
his age and inches that ever switched rasper. 
Hem Jiggins had the handling of him for some 





cation had now risen to a considerable height, 


time, and a queer one he was, at first; but 
sony . , What could have induced his mother to make 


they as begins rum, turns out generally well 


in the end. One day, however, sold him :— 
run three foxes, one after another, right on 
end, seventy-two miles and a half in all !—he 
was done—got my money for him though, 
after that. Had him painted; the picture is 
now at a little place I have in Surrey, with me 
on his back, topping a flight of rails, just along- 
side of “* Fly-away Dick,’ with portraits of two 
or three Melton men in the distance—eh !— 


Jem Salmon her travelling companion ?—what 
could have induced her to undertake the jour. 
ney ?—or what Jem could mean by calling his 
respectable parent ‘ Titsy,’ were to himi ques- 
tions unsolvable. One thing, however, ap. 
peared necessary; the old lady had evidently 
planted herself for the evening where she was, 
Stiffkey, who had scarcely begun his wine, and 
had no engagement elsewhere, had quietly de. 





that’s good !’”” posited himself in an arm chair; Jack, there. 
As a variety, we may notice the apparition | fore, felt it absolutely essential to introduce the 
of his mother after her second marriage, one of |colonel to their fair visitor, resolving, after. 
the incidents which tend to floor the unlucky | wards, to check her in her conversation, so as 
aspirant to ‘ tip-top” association. Jack and to prevent the developement of all the real 
Colonel Stiffkey (who does him out of a few | circumstances of the case, and trust to chance 
hundreds at écarté) are sipping their claret|and impudence to wriggle through and out of 
after dinner at Eastbourne, when his “ Ma” | this most ‘ untoward affair.’ ‘ This, colonel,’ 
said Jack,‘ is my mother. Colonel Stiffkey, 


arrives per coach, and forces her way into the} y Cc 
room where they are sitting. madam.’ Mutual bows ratified the treaty. 


‘*¢ Don’t disturb yourself, sir,’ said the lady ; |‘ I say,’ said the lady, ‘ put a chair for Jem. 
‘ there’s plenty of room:—only, coming out-| P’raps he is taking a drop of something.’ ‘ Mr. 
side, the wind blows up all about one, and I’m!|Salmon, ma’am,’ said Brag,—‘ is he coming 
as cold as charity—though Jim made me have|in?? ‘I s’pose so,’ said the lady. ‘Oh! 
a glass of hot rum and water at the last place said Brag. ‘ Here he is,’ said the lady. ‘ All 
we stopped at.’ ‘ Very nice beverage, ma’am,’ |right now, Jim?’ ‘ Yes, Titsy,’ said Jem. 
said Stiffkey, with one of his most graceful Jack’s astonishment at the repetition of this 
bows. ‘ My dear ma’am,’ said Jack, ‘ wouldn’t ‘ familiar word,’ was too great to admit of 
you rather have another room? We have concealment; and, accordingly, betrayed itself 
scarcely finished dinner, and it would be more|in his countenance. ‘ Ah!’ said his mother, 
comfortable to have a sitting-room to yourself.’ ‘ that’s it isn’t it, Jim? He doesn’t know 
‘ They haven’t got another sitting-room dis-jall.’ ‘No,’ said Jem—‘ don’t twig, Titsy.’ 
engaged,’ said the lady; ‘ Jim asked them. |‘ I told you, John, I should surprise you one of 
No matter: what’s good enough for you, Jack, | these days,’ said his mother: J. S. and I are 











is good enough for me; so this will do for us 
till bed-time.’ ‘ My dear colonel,’ said Jack— 
‘ My dear sir,’ said Stiffkey, ‘ no apologies. 
I am too glad to see any friends of yours—if I 
don’t intrude.’ ‘ Intrude !’ said the lady, * not 
a bit: we have no secrets, sir. To be sure, 
things have turned out queerish: however, 
you have as much right here as we, and we as 
you—so we won’t make no words of that. 
Why, you dine late, Jack!’ ‘ No, on the con- 
trary, rather early,’ said Jack, perfectly at a 
loss what to do, overcome by the unexpected. 
ness of the visit, from its being so particularly 
ill-timed, and by the malicious determination 
which Stiffkey had too evidently formed of not 
stirring: indeed, the announcement of the fact, 
that there was no other sitting-room disen. 
gaged, would of itself have justified his remain- 
ing in what really was his own apartment, even 
if he had not wished to stay out a scene which 
promised him some amusement. ‘ Jack,’ said 
the lady, ‘ I want you just to look out and see 
if Jim is getting in all the bundles and things.’ 
*‘ Who is Jim ?’ said Jack, in an under tone. 
‘ Jim Salmon,’ said the lady. ‘ What! is he 
with you?’ ¢ Yes,’ said his mother, ‘ where 
else should he be?’ At this moment Jem 
made his appearance, dressed in a tight light 
green coat, and a buff-waistcoat, with striped 
blue and white cotton trousers, made tightish 
to his plump figure, a coloured check handker- 
chief round his neck, and a white hat stuck on 
one side of his head, with a bunch of whitish- 
red curls sticking out from under it. ‘ Ah!’ 
said Jem, ‘ Brag, how d'ye do ?—didn’t expect 
us, I reckoned—skimming down here—eh ? 
Titsy would come—agreeable surprise—twig 2” 
‘ Very agreeable, indeed !’ said Brag, draw- 
ing back somewhat indignantly from the fami- 
liar approach of the ci-devant shop-boy. ‘ Have 
you got all the parcels up to the bed-room, 
J.S. ?’ said the lady. * Yes, Titsy,’ said Jem. 
* Got the umbrella, J. S. ?’ said the lady. ‘ No, 
Titsy,’ replied Jem, ‘but I'll be after it in 
no time — twig ¢' Jack's dismay and mortifi- 


;married !’ ‘ Married !’ exclaimed Jack. ‘ Yes,’ 
| said Jem, ‘ Titsy is Mrs. Salmon—d’ye twig ?” 
‘ My dear mother,’ said Jack, ‘are you serious ?” 
\§ No, Jack,’ replied Mrs. James Salmon, — for 
such she really was,—‘ never less serious in my 
life since your daddy died. All true: Jim and 
|I were married, last Friday was a week, at 
| Hornsey church, and passed the honey-day— 
| We couldn’t stop out longer on account of the 
| business — at ‘ The Sluice House.’’ ‘ This is 
|really a surprise!’ said Stiffkey, sipping his 
iclaret, looking, how—it is impossible to de- 
|scribe. Jack was, as Major Downing says, 
* catawampously stumped,’ and could say no- 
thing. ‘ It oughtn’t to be, sir,’ said Mrs, Sal- 
|mon, addressing herself to the dandy. ‘ Jack 
knowed well enough what a lone life I led. 
He never came near me—~never, except for 
what you could get, Jack—did you? He 
advised me to marry, sir—and I could tell you 
a pretty story about that, if I liked — eh! 
Jack ?—the pickle-shop. Well, so things went 
on, till at last—praise afore people’s faces some- 
times spoils them—TI took Jim for better or 
| worse.’ A very prudent resolve, indeed, ma’am, 
|said the colonel, taking a huge pinch of snuff. 
‘ My dear colonel,’ said Jack, ‘ I am sure we 
ought to apologise for troubling you with our 
family affairs. I wish —eh ! —isn’t there any 
other room—are you sure?’ ‘A’nt 1?’ said 
Jem—* first thing as I axed about — twig? 
‘Get yourself something warm, Jim,’ said 
the ancient bride: ‘ I’m sure if the cold once 
gets into your poor little stomach, you'll have 
no rest all night. I know what it is myself to 
be troubled with cold: and I tell you what, 
Johnny, we shall want a bit of something by 
way of supper; for though we had three or 
four mutton-chops at Godstone, which were 
very nicely done, and fine meat, too, and un- 
common fat, still that was some time ago—and 
I get peckish at night, somehow.’ ‘ Fat!’ said 
Mr. Salmon—‘ yes, they were fat—reminded 
me of the shop, Brag—twig ?’ ‘ I should ven- 
ture ta recommend,’ said the cqlonel, with th¢ 
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most studied politeness, ‘ something to drink— 
a glass of claret—or——’ ‘Oh, Lor’ no!’ 
said Mrs. Salmon, ‘ no claret for me, sir: as I 
used to say to my poor dear first—Jack’s fa- 
ther —don’t talk to me of claret: it’s a waste 
of time as well as of money to drink them sort 
of thin stuffs! If Jack was to have behaved 
like what he is, he might have asked me to 
take some kind of refreshment before this ; for 
since the rum and water at—what do they call 
that last place we stopped at, Jemes ?’— 
‘Wholesome, Titsy,’ said the bridegroom. 
¢ Hailsham, mother,— Hailsham,’ said Jack, 
‘is the name of the place.’ ‘I haven’t had 
the least drop as is, in my mouth, since God- 
stone,’ continued Mrs. Salmon. ‘ And there,’ 
said Salmon, ‘ the hale was uncommon ’eavy.’ 
‘What ! ma’am,’ said Stiffkey, ‘had you a 
storm, coming down?” ‘ No, no,’ said Jack, 
—who, although he could not, as his mother 
would have said, ‘ exasperate’ the h himself, was 
nervously alive to the absurdity of any body 
else who laboured under a similar incapacity— 
*ale—the ale was heavy.’ ‘ Come Mr. Brag,’ 
said the colonel, ‘ the wine is with you.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said Jack, ‘ and I’m not the man to stop it— 
eh? Llike it to go—keep circulating, as we 
say, right up, straight down, and no mistake !’ 
* What do they charge, John, for claret here 2” 
said Mrs, Salmon, addressing her son. ‘ Can’t 
say, Iam sure,’ said Jack. ‘I say,’ said Sal- 
mon, leaning over towards his wife, with his 
hand up to his mouth to hide a very audible 
whisper— that’s i¢—they never pay !—twig ? 
But, I say, Titsy, what will you have—some- 
thing hot ?? ‘ Whatever you like, dear,’ said 
the respectable matron. ‘I tell you what,’ 
said Salmon, ‘ I'll just go out and brew for 
you myself. I know your taste—eh ?—don’t 
I? Sugar, rum, nutmeg—eh ?—twig ?’? With 
this most affectionate speech Mr. Salmon left 
the room; Jack regularly used up; and the 
colonel, who was now convinced that his parti- 
cular friend must be the identical creature 
described in Gunnersbury’s letter from Dover, 
having thrown himself back in his chair, waited | 
to hear what might happen next.” 
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The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, | ration would probably have rendered it impos- 
M.B. including a variety of Pieces now|sible for any diligence to explain.” 
first collected. By James Prior, F.A.S. &c.| _‘ The Bee,’’ without alteration, commences 
4 vols. 8vo. London, 1837. Murray. ithe original matter, and occupies about 150 
ALTHOUGH, since the days of Goldsmith, aj pages. It is followed by essays, of which some 
new school of poetry, and consisting of several|dozen or fourteen are now “* first collected.” 
prominent classes, has not only arisen in Eng-| One of these, ‘*‘ On Public Rejoicings for Vic. 
land, but almost faded into a cloudy preparation | tory,” contains a passage which we may quote 
for another era; and although the style of prose | as a fair sample of the whole. 
writing has undergone a marked alteration, the) ‘‘ A country at war resembles a flambeau : 
reader will turn, with pleasure and delight, to| the brighter it burns the sooner it is often 
these volumes, in which the treasures of Gold- wasted. The exercise of war, for a short time, 
smith’s mind are collected. His poetry the may be useful to society, which grows putrid 
sweetest of didactic and descriptive writing ;|by a long stagnation. Vices spring up in a 
and his prose the most easy and natural, long-continued peace, from too great an admi. 
whether in fiction, in popular science, or in the| ration of commerce, and too great a contempt 
various branches of polite literature which em-| for arms ; war corrects these abuses, if of but 
ployed his pen, must always appeal with effect|a short continuance. But when prolonged be. 
to human sympathies and gentle imagining.’ yond that useful period, it is apt to involve 
To the “ Traveller” or ‘* Deserted Village”| society in every distress. The property of a 
we can ever turn with gratified taste from the country, by its continuance, is transferred from 
stirring and ancient troubadour ballad-composi-) the enterprising ; from men of abilities to men 
tions of Scott, the fierce and fiery delineations; who have no other qualification than bravery $ 
of passion in Byron, or the native simplicities| every man who is enriched by the trade of war 
and rural beauties of the bards of the Lakes ;|is only rewarded from te spoils of some un- 
and no time nor change (though many another | happy member of society, who could no longer 
wild, romantic, or vivid tale of genius may/| live by the trade of peace. Now, now, then is 
intervene) can efface the claims of the domestic, the time to offer terms of accommodation ; and 


‘“* Vicar of Wakefield’? upon our affectionate|as we conquer our enemies in war, so let us 


participation in his troubles and sorrows. Thus, | 


the publication which now issues from the press 
must always continue to be a family library in 
the best sense, exhibiting specimens of almost 
every species of authorship which pertained to 
the generation before that which is now passing 
away—the generation of the Johnsons, Burkes, 
Humes, Robertsons, Goldsmiths, and other 
worthies, whose names are inscribed on the 
bright page of English lettered immortality. 
The way to this acceptable work has been 
fitly paved by Mr. Prior’s Life of Goldsmith ; 





and, having so lately reviewed that biography, 


it is at present only necessary for us to mention | 


the particulars of this its successor. 


The first volume has a brief advertisement, in | 


which it is generally described. 


“ The pieces (says the editor) now for the} 


excel them in generosity. Let us sheath the 
sword that has already reeked with too much 
blood. Let victory be attended by peace; for 
peace is the only triumph of victory.” 

The “ History of Miss Stanton,” another of 
the new Essays, and not included in any former 
edition of Goldsmith’s works, is curious and 
interesting, as being almost a complete sketch 
of the ‘* Vicar of Wakefield. Notwithstand- 
ing its monstrous finale, we shall give it entire 
in a future Gazette. 

Prefaces and Introductions, with much new 
matter, complete this volume. We take an 
example, which will be felt more aptly at this 
moment, when we have just shewn our readers 
some of the facts connected with the Seven 
Years’ War, as illustrated from state papers by 
Von Raumer. In the preface to his a of 


In the third volume, Jack’s impudence, fa-/ first time collected are numerous ; but the edi- that war, Goldsmith writes :— 


voured by circumstances (for which, like others |tor has said so much on most of them in his| 


“ But whatever these contentions may be 


throughout, we must give the author credit, |recent ‘* Life of Goldsmith,” that any detailed thought of by others, they will never be re- 
rather than think them very probable), becomes | account of them here will not be required.|garded by Britons but as instances of her 
owner of a yacht, and almost a member of the |Some of them will, in his opinion, be found of power, her bravery, and her successes. In this 


Aristo-nautic Club which sails by that name,— 


high merit ; and to the rest, the language of 


war England will appear in greater splendour 


gives splendid entertainments on board, &c. ; | Goldsmith himself, in reviewing a collection of| than in any period of the most boasted an- 
but is finally found out, and obliged to ‘ cut | pieces, by Montesquieu, put forth under similar tiquity ; it will be seen to poise the fates of 
and run.” His amours, and their result, and | circumstances, is strikingly applicable: ‘There Europe, and bring its most potent and most 
the finale of his family affairs with Mrs. Titsy, |is,’ he says, ‘a pleasure arising from the pe-| ambitious states into the lowest degree of hu- 
and Jemes, and Jemes’s favourite lady, a little |rusal of the very bagatelles of men renowned | miliation. This is a glory which should excite 
actress— in short, the inevitable prostrations |for their knowledge and genius; and we re- every lover of his country to celebrate as well 
which attend his every effort at imposition— | ceive with veneration those pieces, after they are 8 to share in.” 


are all described in a manner which excites |dead, which would lessen them in our estima-| 


great merriment ; while, at the same time, the 


A ; | 
author has, with great art, imparted such an 


tion while living: sensible that we shall enjoy 


them no more, we treasure up, as precious) 


Such is the grandiloquence of hack writing 
addressed to power and popularity: even the 
genius of a Goldsmith could not surmount the 


interest to the insignificant creature, that the | relics, every saying and word that has escaped evil; and we see, when history is looked at 
reader carries it on to the end, and is really them; but their writings, of every kind, we through the medium of truth, what sad mis« 


anxious to learn what is his final fate. Many | 


deem inestimable. Cicero observes, that we 


representations pass under its name when con- 


of the other portraits are drawn with a skilful | behold with transport and enthusiasm the little; tempory purposes demand the prostitution of 
pencil; Mr. and Mrs. Peckover, a huge Nim- |barren spot, or ruins of a house, in which a|the pen. 


rod, henpecked by a delicate little wife ; Lady | 
Lavinia Newbiggen, the fantastic bore with her | 
illustrious genealogy ; Lord Tom Towzle, and | 
his clique ; and nearly all the lesser sketches, 

are, indeed, excellent, and display so accurate a 

knowledge and acute and ludicrous appreciation 

of the world as it goes, that Jack Brag will 

justly take its place beside the popular Sayings 

and Doings, and Mazwell. 





person celebrated for his wisdom, his valour, or 
his learning, lived. When he coasted along 
the shores of Greece, all the heroes, statesmen, 
orators, philosophers, and poets, of those famed 
republics, rose in his memory, and were present 
to his sight: how much more would he have 
been delighted with any of their posthumous 
works, however inferior to what he had before 
seen!’ Both the old and the new materials 
are accompanied with brief notes, clearing up 
the local and temporary allusions in which they 





abound ; but which the lapse of another gene- 


The second volume gives us ‘“‘ The Citizen of 
the World,” and a “ Familiar Introduction to the 
Study of Natural History ;” the latter now first 
collected; but containing nothing which could 
throw a light upon a science now so much 
further advanced and more successfully cul- 
tivated. Vol. [II. has the incomparable ** Vicar 
of Wakefield ;” biographies of Voltaire, Beau 
Nash, Dr. Parnell, and Lord Bolingbroke; and 
some miscellaneous criticisms. On these we 
may, perhaps, bestow another notice; but must 





now finish by stating that Goldsmith’s cele- 
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brated poems and dramas, with the “ Oratorio 
of the Captivity,” miscellaneous pieces, and 
criticisms on poetry and the Jelles lettres (the 
last now first collected) complete the fourth 
volume and the work. 

“ Letter, in Prose and Verse, to Mrs. Bun- 
bury.—Madam, I read your letter with all that 
allowance which critical candour could require; 
but, after all, find so much to object to, and so 
much to raise my indignation, that I cannot 
help giving it a serious answer. I am not so 
ignorant, madam, as not to see there are many 
garcasms contained in it, and solecisms also 
(solecism is a word that comes from the town 
of Soleis, in Attica, among the Greeks, built by 
Solon, and applied as we use the word Kid- 
derminster for curtains, from a town also of 
that name—but this is learning you have no 
taste for) —I say, madam, there are sarcasms 
in it, and solecisms also. But, not to seem an 
ill-natured critic, Ill take leave to quote your 
own words, and give you my remarks upon 
them as they occur. You begin as follows : 

* L hope, my good doctor, you soon will be here, 

And your spring velvet coat very smart will appear, 

To open our ball the first day in the year.’ 
Pray, madam, where did you ever find the 
epithet * good’ applied to the title of doctor ? 
Had you called me learned doctor, or grave 
doctor, or noble doctor, it might be allowable, 
because they belong to the profession. But, 
not to cavil at trifles, you talk of my spring 
velvet coat, and advise me to wear it the first 
day in the year—that is in the middle of 
winter; a spring velvet in the middle of win- 
ter!!! That would be a solecism, indeed; 
and yet, to increase the inconsistence, in an- 
other part of your letter you call me a bean. 
Now, on one side or other, you must be wrong: 
if I am a beau, I can never think of wearing a 
spring velvet in winter; and if I am not a 
beau—why—then— that explains itself. But 
let me go on to your two next strange lines : 

« And bring with you a — is modish and gay, 

To dance with the girls that are making of hay. 
The absurdity of making hay at Christmas you 
yourself seem sensible of; you say your sister 
will laugh, and so, indeed, she well may. The 
Latins have an expression for a contemptuous 
sort of laughter, Naso conlemnere adunco; that 
is, to laugh with a crooked nose: she may 
laugh at you in the manner of the ancients if 
she thinks fit. But now I am come to the 
most extraordinary of all extraordinary pro- 

itions, which is, to take your and your 
sister’s advice in playing at loo. The presump- 
tion of the offer raises my indignation beyond 
the bounds of prose; it inspires me at once 
with verse and resentment. I take advice! 
And from whom? You shall hear. 


First let me suppose, what may shortly be true, 
The company set and the word to be loo; 
All smirking and pleasant, and big with adventure, 
And ogiing the stake which is fixed in the centre. 
Round and round fe the cards, while | inwardly damn, 
At never once finding a visit from pam; 
1 lay down my stake apparently cool, 
While the harpies about me all pocket the pool ; 
I fret in my gizzard, get cautious and sly, 
I wish all my friends may be bolder than I; 
Yet still they sit snug; not a creature will aim, 
By losing their money, to venture at fame. 
*Tis in vain that at niggardly caution I scold, 
*Tis in vain that I flatter the brave and the bold ; 
All play their own way, and they think me an ass. 
What does Mrs, Bunbury? I, sir? tf pass. 
Pray what does Miss Horneck ? Take courage—come, do. 
Who, I? Let me see, sir—why, I must pass too. : 
Mrs. Bunbury frets, and I fret like the devil, 
To see them so cowardly, lucky, and civil ; 
Yet still I sit snug, and continue to sigh on, 
Till made by my losses as bold as a lion. 
I venture at all, while my avatice regards 
The whole pool as my own : come, give me five cards. 
Well done! cry the ladies; ah! doctor, that’s good, 
The pool's very rich: ah! the doctor is loo’d. 
Thus foil’d in =. courage, on all sides perplext, 
1 ask for advice from the lady that’s next. 








Pray, ma’am, be so as to give your advice ; 
Don’t you think the best way is to venture for’t twice? 
I advise, cries the lady, to try it, I own. 
ap! bord oo . ae - Vy doctor, put down, 

us playing and playing I still grow more eager, 
And so bold and so bold. I'm at last a bold beggar. 
Now, ladies, I ask, if law matters you're skilled in, 
— — such as yours should not come before 

elding 
For giving advice that is not worth a straw, 
May well be called pais of pockets in law; 
And picking of pockets, with which I now charge ye, 
Is, by quinto Elizabeth, death without clergy. 
What justice, when both to the Old Bailey rought ! 
By the gods I'll enjoy it, tho’ ’tis but in thought! 
Both are placed at the bar with all proper decorum, 
With bunches of fennel and n ays before ’em ; 
Both cover their faces with mobs and all that, 
But the judge bids them angrily take off their hat. 
When uncover’d, a buz of inquiry goes round,— 
— —_ are their crimes? ‘They've been pilfering 
ound, 
But, pray, whom have they or ? 
What, yon solemn-faced 
near? 
The same. What a pity! how does it surprise one! 
Two handsomer culprits I never set eyes on ! 
—= — friends all come round me with cringing and 
leering, 

To melt me to pity and soften my swearirg. 
First Sir Charles advances with phrases well strung— 
Consider, dear doctor, the girls are but young. 
‘The younger the worse, I return him again, 
Tt shews that their habits are all dyed in grain. 
But then they're so handsome, one’s bosom it grieves : 
What signifies handsome when people are thieves? 
But where is your justice? their cases are hard : 
What signifies justice ?—I want the reward—— 


There’s the parish of Edmonton offers forty 
pound — there's the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, offers forty pound—there’s the 
parish of Tyburn, from the Hog in the Pound 
to St. Giles’s Watchhouse, offers forty pound : 
[ shall have all that if I convict them. 

But. consider their case—it may yet be your own ; 

And see how they kneel ! is your heart made of stone? 
This moves; so at last I agree to relent, 
For ten pounds in hand and ten pounds to be spent. 

I challenge you all to answer this. I tell 
you, you cannot. It cuts deep. But now for 
the rest of the letter; and next—but I want 
room.—So I believe I shall battle the rest out 
at Barton some day next week.—I don’t value 
you all, oO. &.” 


A doctor, I hear. 








Illustrations of Human Life. By the Author 
of ** Tremaine”? and ** De Vere.” 3 vols. 
Colburn. 

Human life is a thing of many aspects, many 
phases, and he is a delightful mundane.astro- 
nomer who can observe and note them for us, 
the great orbs and their satellites, the comets, 
and all the little, even the shooting stars, 
which attract our admiration or cross our 
sphere. Whether born on high and of glorious 
splendour, or mere emanations of muddy mat- 
ter, the study of their various forms and ap- 
pearances is one of extreme interest; for we 
are taught and feel that we are part of the 
system, and that our shine or twinkle belongs 
to the aggregate mass. This sort of guorum 
pars is a mighty ally to an author. Does he 
exalt what we imagine in ourselves, or does he 
hit some little conscious foible; no matter— 
we are not alien to the scheme; and what 
from complacency, comparison, or some other 
deliciously blinding quality, we arrive at the 
idea that where we exist at all we must be 
something, if not somebody ! 

Mr. Ward has addressed his observations, in 
these volumes, to such a multitude of subjects, 
and exhibited such a multitude of individual 
characters, that hardly any living being could 
fancy himself excluded from the crowded pale. 
To revert to our astronomical parallel, his first 
volume is a double star, called ‘* Atticus,’ and 
** St. Lawrence ;” and his other two volumes, 
under the name of * Fielding,” an absolute 
milky way of innumerable lights, In the 
whole, he displays all the attraction and merits 
of his preceding works. Much reading and 


d-looking man that stands | 


reflection, great experience of the world, sensi- 
| bility towards the beauties of nature, and a 
highly cultivated taste, a pleasant and accurate 
| acquaintance with mankind, and a philosophical 
turn of mind, engendered by these preliminaries 
and by leisure, are the prominent features of the 
production before us. 

| _ Instead of being one work, however, it is 
three; and, even with our bounded limits, we 
must notice the trio distinctly and separately. 

| ** Atticus” is an essay on moderation, which 
|induces retirement from active life in a Lord 
Grenville of the author’s imagining. He is 
wooed back to office by friends who miss and 
want him; and the results of his firm grounds 
for contented refusal are stated in several let- 
ters from the confidant sent to sound him. 
A few passages will serve to shew the nature 
of this treatise, finely enriched by familiar illus- 
trations from excellent authors. The love of 
flowers is described in language which will be 
echoed by thousands who may, like us, enjoy a 
passion for these sweet, enchanting, and eva- 
nescent ‘* loves.” 

‘© Then I would not have my garden too ex- 
tended. Not because flowers are not the most 
delicious things on earth, speaking to the sen- 
timent as well as the senses, but on account of 
the intrinsic and superior value of moderation. 
When interests are divided, they are not so 
strong. Three acres of flowers and a regiment 
of gardeners bring no more pleasure than a suf- 
ficiency. Besides which, in the smaller pos- 
session, there is more room for the mental 
pleasure to step in, and refine all that which 
is sensual. We become acquainted, as it were, 
and even form friendships, with individual 
flowers. We bestow more care upon their 
bringing up and progress. They seem sensible 
of our favour, absolutely to enjoy it, and make 
pleasing returns by their beauty, health, and 
sweetness. In this respect, a hundred thousand 
roses which we look at en masse, do not iden- 
tify themselves with us in the same manner as 
even a very small border; and hence, if the 
cottager’s mind is properly attuned, the little 
cottage garden may give him more real delight 
than belongs to the owner of a thousand acres. 
All this is so entirely nature, that, give mea 
garden well kept, however small, two or three 
spreading trees, and a mind at rest, and I would 
defy the world.” 

“ St. Lawrence,” which divides the first vo- 
lume with the foregoing, involves a meta- 
physical disquisition on free will, secondary 
causes, and supernatural agencies; but is he- 
ralded by a few striking superstitious stories, 
and one of which would make a prodigiously 
effective modern drama. Castle Campbell, on 
the Mull of Cantyre, with its storm and story 
of the cannibal, Sawney Bean; the tales of 
Lord Lyttleton and Mr. Andrews; and one of 
Sir Evan Nepean (less known, but, perhaps, too 
well to admit of repetition), lead the way toa 
more detailed relation of a ghostly apparition 
in Derbyshire, which is so exceedingly well 
told, that we can only regret the impossibility 
of detaching any intelligible portion of it from 
the general mass. We can, therefore, only bid 
our readers to read also the Offley legend ; 
whose only defect is a sad mangling of the 
Scotch dialect in its Edinburgh scenes. 

With regard to “Fielding,” whatever we may 
be tempted to do hereafter, we must for the 
present be contented to say, that it consists of 
the briefest sketches of London life and cha- 
racter; though never personal, often recog- 
nisable, and rather inclined to thg satirical 
view of both. The first part is very desultory, 
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Etheredge points out to a young country | 
friend in town. We select a few passages, 
as specimens :— 

«¢ And have you not, then,’ replied Ether- | 
edge, ‘ ever heard of the struggles and strifes 
created by our artificial modes of life ; of the, 
consequent difficulties imposed by the laws of 
society; and the fetters in which most men, 
and all women, hold one another? It is the, 
boast of Englishmen, that there are no pri- 
vileged orders, and that the career of ambition, 
as well as of the law, is equally open to all. 
Such is our theoretical constitution. But look 
at our practice, and all is contradicted. Never | 
was such a tyranny as that exercised by all) 
classes over one another. The very equality of 
their legal rights makes them eager to surround 
themselves with a wall of ceremonies and in- | 
terdictions, which cause our philosophers to | 
laugh in their closets; but which, nevertheless, | 
even they obey the moment they come into the | 
world. It is the fashion to attribute this to the 
aristocracy alone. That is not so. There is 
fashion every where, and as many shades of it 
as divisions in the social ranks. The aris- 
tocracy being at the head, are, of course, more 
marked ; but they have not more pride (per- 
haps they have less) than their inferiors. 
There is as much exclusiveness prevalent among 
tradesmen, churchmen, and lawyers (I am not 
so sure of the doctors), and a great deal more 
from great to little: squires at a race-ball, as 
well as from both towards the citizens of a| 
neighbouring town, as prevails among dukes | 
and lords of the highest degree. Indeed, the | 
difference is in favour of the latter, from their | 
being higher bred, higher born, and further re- | 
moved from rivalry. This difference prevailed | 
a long time ago, and is not confined to England. | 
You may remember La Bruyére,—‘ La ville est 
partagée en diverses sucictés, qui sont comme 
des petites républiques, qui ont leurs loix, leurs 
usages, leurs jargons, et Jeurs mots pour rire.’ 
The contention is generally most fierce be- 
tween the classes that most approximate to 
each other; as foreign potentates who are 
nearest neighbours are said to be the most 
natural enemies.” 5 " = 

“ After dinner, we, of course, fell upon po- 
lities; and the ministry were, of course, at- 
tacked and defended. One of the assailants 
was particularly violent against the personal 
character of the premier; he was a mere fool, 
if not something worse; unfit to be trusted, 
and suspected of betraying the people whom he 
had used as a stepping-stone. He was reproved | 
as too personal in his reprehension. * What 
motive can I have,’ said he, * but anxiety for 
the public good 2? Alas! poor human nature! 
I afterwards found that the minister’s lady had 
turned her back on the patriot’s wife at court. 
* But do not let that surprise you,’ said my in- 
formant, * for Marshal Ney met his death— 
that is, he deserted Lewis XVIII., and was 
shot for it —precisely from the same cause.’* 
I thought all this very strange; but I found 

rom Etheredge, when I mentioned it to him, 
that it was very common. ‘ It is inconceiv- 
able,’ said he, * how much may be done or un- 
done by a bow or curtsy, given, or omitted. 
have known a man of talent sulk for a twelve- 
month with a lady of fashion, because she did 
not acknowledge his salute at the Opera, 
though the poor offender, being much engaged, 
really did not see him. Another gifted person, 
much connected with the press, would never 
join the world in attacking a celebrated 


| 


- 





* “ He says himself he could not bear the coldness of 
the court towards his wife, whom he found in tears every 


countess, because she had appeared interested | him he had no idea that a man who had got a 
in his conversation at a dinner, and, on with-| university prize could be so raw. To his 
drawing, had dropped him a.most graceful| indignation he found that he was considered 
curtsy. From that time forth, while not un-j|in the light of a hackney writer, who was to 
justly blamed by his contemporary writers for | have no opinion of his own, but to do as he was 
a great deal of hauteur, the paper he was con-| bid. Thus foiled in one of his great objects,— 
nected with always spoke of her as a pattern of |to be a leader of the public sentiment, —he 
condescension.” ”” summoned his poetical talents to his aid, and 

A literary character, and Mr. Ward’s re-| out of old stories, and college exercises, and a 
marks, come too near home to a literary editor | re-publication of his prize composition, brought 
to be omitted, and we give them (except a few|out some pathetic and polished verses and 
varieties) in conclusion for this number :— essays, which gained him at once a popularity 

‘** Tired of his gown, he thought the field of |he could not have expected. He who had 
college exertion too contracted, and even that | been almost in want of a dinner now began 
of a learned profession too confined: for he | to be almost féted. The higher order of 
was a man of genius, an aspirer after general | his university acquaintance patronised him ; 
fame, and a candidate for possible power in the | nay, made him an instrument to procure fresh 
senate of the state, as well as of the university. | patronage for themselves, by introducing him 
Very brilliant examples of success in these! as the ‘ New Man of Genius,’ covered with the 
views swam perpetually before his eyes, in the | laurels of promise. The doors of house 
recesses of his cloister and the twilight of his! were opened to him, and he was allowed to par- 








metropolis, and he grew disdainful of college 
restraints and college companions. He panted 


| decide for the church, or give up his fellowship, 


|opened. Reviewers, and directors of literary 


library: — rhetoricians, orators, and great 
civilians, with place, power, name, and often | 
with wealth; at worst, leaders of the taste of | 


ithe public, with a high seat in the rank and | 


fashion of London. All this haunted his ima- 
gination. His reputation had spread to the 


to be in another sphere; and being forced to! 


he resolved upon the latter. He did this with- 
out having taken the slight precaution of ex- 
amining the resources upon which he was to 
count, until his fortune should be made by 
letters ; and he arrived in town with the means 
of, perhaps, six months’ subsistence in his 
pocket. This at first did not much affect him; | 
he had only to grasp his pen, and a mine was 


works, got from three hundred to three thou- 
sand a-year. He would begin with the smaller 
first; but how to be made known to the dis- 
pensers of these graces, or, being known, how 
to obtain them, he had scarcely asked himself. 
Reputation, however, will always do something 
for a man at first ; and his object being known, 
he had offers which, in his situation, he ought 
not to have despised. It was proposed to him 
to take a part in reviews; and examples of 
high place in the state acquired by writers who 
had thus begun, tempted him. But he was 
appalled to find that he was himself to undergo 
revision, before publication; and he refused. 
He was then offered the place of literary as- 
sistant to a great capitalist ; that is, to advise 
him on the merits of manuscripts. But, though 
himself a writer of genuine taste, he knew 
absolutely nothing of the taste of the town, 
and hardly of the age. Some publishers pro- 
posed novels. But though he might know the 
manners of the Greeks, he knew nothing of 
May Fair; besides, he despised the name. 
Others offered high for a forcible political 
pamphlet. But though he knew Thucydides, 
he had little acquaintance with English parties, 
except by report, and none at all with foreign 
polity. He, however, so far listened to the 
conductor of one most influential paper, as to 
undertake a fair and impartial review (such 
was the title submitted to him) of the character 
and conduct of the different leaders. He did 
it, and with ability; but, to his consternation, 
he was told this was by no means what was 
wanted; that particular men and particular 
measures on one side were to be praised, and 
on the other abused, whatever the question, 
or whatever the consequence. He reasoned 
upon this palpable injustice with the con- 





take the elegant recherche of both table and 
boudoir in Burlington Street. In fact, he be- 
came a lion for the time; his pride, which had 
never abandoned him, even in his eclipse, again 
unfolded itself, and he looked to a further en- 
largement of that reception among the great 
and fashionable, which had so unexpectedly 
charmed him. But though he pursued this 
hope with eagerness, he was far from being 
thoroughly grounded in the niceties, difficulties, 
and fluctuations in the life of a man of letters. 
That equivocal nondescript, so well known and 
appreciated in France, is scarcely recognised, 
and certainly not appreciated here. The time 
never came, and never will in England, when a 
queen, finding Alain Chartier asleep, kissed the 
mouth which she said had uttered such beautiful 
strains. Letters appear to us all a flowery path ; 
and, taken as relaxation from severer occupation, 
they are so. As a duty, and above all, as a pro- 
fession, they become severe themselves. The 
nectar that is quaffed in moderation, and at in- 
tervals, is delicious and exhilarating ; made a 
common beverage, and, above all, forced on us 
against our will, it becomes turbid, flat, and 
satiating. This Dryden experienced, when he 
contracted to furnish 10,000 lines for 5007. — a 
shilling a line! What must they feel whose 
pen is destined to provide their daily bread ? 
Yet of those, many might have had 

* Hearts once pregnant with celestial fire,’ 
and might still know what it is to generate 

* Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,’ 
but that the necessity of attending to the me- 
chanism of the press, and the stern demands of 
the stomach, absorb all ideas but those of the 
printer’s devil and adinner. All then becomes, 
as it has been impressively called, ‘ heartless, 
reluctant labour,’ and their genius languishes, 
sickens, and dies. Yet, smothered as it is by 
this necessity, it sometimes peeps out, and they 
are thought happy in their seducing pursuit; 
as Carlin, who se delighted the Parisian world 
by his humour, was thought to be diverted with 
it himself, although, at the very moment, con- 
sulting his physician on the hypochoudriasis 
that killed him. It is evident, by what has 
heen said, that no allusion is here made to 

* The mob of gentlemen who write with ease,’ 
among whom Lackland affected to be enrolled. 
But the truth could not be disguised, even 
from himself, who, when he aspired (and most 
sincerely) to a higher meed, laboured by the 
same effort to keep himself from starving. 
._ * * * In fact, though he had read 
Theophrastus, he had never read La Bruyére, 
or if he had, he had certainly forgotten the 








night, on account of her reception there.” 





ductor, who, however, only smiled, and told 





following passage : —‘ Suuvent oi Je riche parle, 
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et parle de doctrine, c’est aux doctes de se taire, 
écouter, et applaudir, s’ils veulent du moins ne 
passer que pour doctes.” * * * * 

“¢ If you do,” said an advising friend, “ still 
aspire to equality, or to be valued for your own 
personal sake, by these gods of your imagination, 
let no such notion of equality appear, but 
© boo, and boo, and boo,’ like Sir Pertinax ; and 
write an epithalamium, which, though stuff, 
may tell on the strength of your works of real 
merit. Do this, and you may, perhaps, be 
tolerated. If, without this, you attempt to 
shine at the expense of your superiors ; if, in 
short, you pretend to be any thing, you soon 
will be nothing.” 

Now for the varieties, to close withal. 

* * Chesterfield says, that ‘ outdoing is so near 
reproaching, that it will generally be thought 
very ill company. Any thing that shineth, 
says rd H——, doth, in some measure, 
tarnish every thing that standeth next to 
it.’ * * * * 


Lawyer's Bill. £ad 
«*To reading your letter, asking me todinner-- 0 6 8 
Answering ditto, that I wouldcome ---.----+- 0 6 


Taking a journey of thirty miles to your count 
seat, to pro your employing me insteac 
of your present attorney, who could not serve 


you so well, which you refused. ---+++++-++++ 550 
Loss of time -occcccccccccce © ce cere: coccce $3 6 
Writing several letters, combating your argu- 

ments against ss ME tee seeeeetecee 220 
Postage of your three letters, declining my 

offers, Gs. 8d. each --++++ ¢ POeeCocccccsesoccce 1 0 

£1244 





N.B.—If this is thought too much, though allowable 
in law, I will submit to take ten guineas,” 

Anecdote.—“ * But what has that worshipper 
of vellum and broad margins, Sir Elziver Page, 
done to you, for he told me you had left him 
off too? Yet he has a fine library, on which, 
I know he used to consult you.’ * Oh, I have 
cut him as a book man, ever since he told me he 
liad got a bargain of an Herodotus, Gronovius 
edition, with Variorum’s notes.’ ”’ 

Axiom.—*‘ That when service has done what 
was expected of it, and is no longer wanted, the 
servant is abandoned even to oblivion, unless 
he has resources of his own.”’ 





A Summer in the Pyrenees. By the Hon. 
James Erskine Murray. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1837. Macrone. 

WE have not an opportunity this week to do 
justice to this publication ; but we cannot allow 
one No. of our Literary journal to pass without 
saying that we have exceedingly enjoyed its 
contents. Would that every tourist’s summer 
were as well spent! How agreeable would the 
critic’s task be !—. nothing to reprehend, every 
thing to commend. The refection light, yet 
nutritive; the gratification of being instructed, 
not only without fatigue, but with the plea- 
surable emotions of having spent your time in 
good company. 

As it is, we can only intimate these opinions; 
and try, by one taste or two, to prove their 
correctness, until we return to the subject in 
our next. There is no high spicing in these 
volumes. Mr. Murray has visited some of the 
most interesting and Lon known parts of the 
Pyrenean chain; and he has described the 
impressions made upon him with the feeling of 
an artist for the beautiful and picturesque in 
scenery, and the talent of an able observer for 
circumstances and manners. <A number of 
very clever etchings seem to shew that he is 
quite at home in both these characters: but we 
must offer our initiative notice ; for it cannot 
be areview. Andorre is a small independent 
state—a very small republic (vide, if you can, 
in the maps) consisting of a few valleys among 











the mountains ; and we give a sample of its 
status quo. Our traveller is invited to dine 
with the — after a public and patriotic 
meeting ; and he says :— 

** From the council-hall, or barn, Etienne, 
myself, and the old gentleman, whose ‘ voice 
was still for war,’ adjourned, with the maire, to 
the sanctuary of his dining-room, kitchen, or 
bed-room, where we found the lady mayoress, 
her daughters, and sons, awaiting our presence. 
The apartment was, certainly, superior to any 
which I had entered in the village; for it con- 
tained chairs instead of stools, one of which 
had actually arms to it. The bed recesses had 
pieces of drapery hanging down before them ; 
and there was a greater abundance of dishes. 
But, what at once gave dignity and character 
to the house, and, independent of all other con- 
siderations, would have fully justified the vil- 
lagers of Escaldos in their choice of a maire, 
was his being the owner of half a dozen pewter 
spoons, and a full dozen of knives and forks — 
steel or iron, it does not signify which — with 
bone handles. No wonder the mayoress was 


*| proud of them; they were the only articles of 


the kind in the village. Dinner was soon an- 
nounced by the hissing of the soup, as it was 
emptied into the wooden tureen, which was 
placed upon the centre of the long, narrow 
pine-table, which was covered with a clean, but 
grayish white, table-cloth. There seemed to be 
no great ceremony as to the particular places 
which the guests were to occupy; so I resigned 
to Etienne what would, at home, have been the 
place of honour, and seated myself where I had 
most chance of making myself understood, be- 
tween a couple of the maire’s daughters. I 
did this upon principle; for I have invariably 
found that the females of any country, whose 
language I either spoke indifferently or hardly 
understood, were far more apt and intelligent 
in comprehending what I wished to say than 
the men. A spoon and a plate were set before 
each individual ; and, all being seated, the maire 
pulled the tureen towards him, helped himself,and 
pushed it round: the next person did the same; 
and so on. Then followed a large brown loaf, 
from which each person cut a pound, or more, of 
bread. The soup was composed of vegetables 
and bread; and a piece of pork, which after. 
wards made its appearance, had been boiled in 
it. The soup was removed, and fowls, fish, 
and the piece of pork succeeded. This consti- 
tuted our dinner, and only wanted the few ele- 
gancies of civilised life, to have made it worthy 
of the table of the lady mayoress of any coun- 
try town in France or England. We drank 
our wine out of the odd-shaped bottles which I 
had first essayed the use of at Valmania; but 
I had now, from practice, become sufficiently 
expert as to be able to measure the distance 
from the ‘ cup to the lip,’ and to describe the 
proper angle with the neck and spout of the 
bottle, so as to save myself from a recurrence of 
the mishap which followed my first attempt, 
and thus baulked my fair (dark, I should say) 
neighbours of the laugh which they would 
otherwise have raised at my expense, and which 
their compressed lips and smiling eyes plainly 
told me they were preparing for when I took 
the decanterin my hand. Having satisfied my 
thirst, I set it down upon the table, with an 
action and look explanatory of my satisfaction 
at having cheated some of the company of a 
laugh at my awkwardness. Why should not 
Andorrian ladies have thought me equally as 
vulgar and ignorant of the common usages of 
civilised life, by my inability to handle their 
decanters, as my polished friends at home would 
have esteemed me had they seen me cut fish 








with a knife, or eat curry with any other in. 
strument than a spoon? Lord Chesterfield 
himself might have been convicted of ill-breeding 
at the table of the maire of Escaldos. Anxious 
to see as much as possible of the manners and 
customs of the Andorrians, I made Etienne in- 
quire as to the possibility of our assembling the 
villagers to a dance in theevening. Themaire 
sanctioned the proposal; the hall of state was 
to be the rendezvous ; and the youngsters of the 
party started off to spread the news through 
the village, more welcome in their character 
than would have been the ‘ fiery cross,’ which, 
in the morning, they were told to be prepared 
for. Shortly after seven, the whole dancing 
population of the place were assembled in the 
council-hall, barn, or ball-room, dressed in their 
holiday suits ; and I could observe that some 
of the ladies whose acquaintance I had formed 
in the morning, had evidently been laving their 
dark countenances in the stream, and justified 
the supposition that there was more necessity 
for soap and water than for ‘ Rowland’s kaly. 
dor,’ to purify their complexions. There was 
no scarcity of musicians, where almost every 
lad could jingle the strings of the guitar, or 
beat time with the triangle. The Andorrian 
dances are almost the same as the Arragonese, 
and other Spanish peasantry ; but the women 
do not trip it so lightly as the Spanish women, 
and the men have not that ease and elegance 
displayed by the Spaniard in the performance 
of his native dances. The Andorrian dances, 
however, are not by any means deficient in 
spirit and activity, set after set succeeding each 
other without one moment’s cessation: the in- 
struments were only laid down by those who 
were going to dance, to be taken up by those 
who had finished ; and so on it continued for 
several hours, both ladies and gentlemen occa- 
sionally invigorating themselves with a pull 
from the strange decanters ; which, as patron 
of the ball, I took care to have well filled. 
About eleven, Etienne and I retired, leaving 
the party in full glee; the maire presiding over 
the remainder of the cask of wine, and encou- 
raging the dancers with his voice, as he beat 
time with his fists upon the barrel. The night 
was exceedingly dark ; and, if we had not taken 
the precaution of stealing one of the lamps away 
from the ball-room, we might have experienced 
more difficulty in groping our way to our hotel, 
through the winding lanes of Escaldos, than in 
crossing the mountains to Carol; at least, so 
said Etienne, as he tumbled over a heap of 
something or other, which, however soft to fall 
upon, did not render him a more agreeable 
companion. Fortunately I was carrying the 
light, otherwise I should have, perhaps, had a 
summerset also ; but nofurther mischief befell us 
until we reached the door of the posada, when, 
in stepping over the cross-bar at the bottom, I 
stumbled, and let fall the light. I mentioned, 
that the staircase which led to the upper story 
was situated in one corner of this stable; but 
there was both difficulty and danger to be en- 
countered before arriving at it. It was a place 
where in daylight it was most necessary to pick 
one’s steps with care: of course this could not 
be done in the dark ; and the danger to be en- 
countered was from the mules, who, of all ani- 
mals, dislike being disturbed during night by 
strangers. Etienne went first; but he had 
hardly proceeded a couple of yards within the 
door, when a snort from one of the mules, ace 
companied by a lash out with its heels, made 
him retreat. Mules, like other obstinate ani- 
mals, of whatever genus, become better friends 
by bullying than coaxing ; so Etienne, ac- 
customed to their ways, did not spare the 
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former, and, keeping as close to the wall as 
possible, we reached the staircase in safety. We 
were in hopes that we should have been able to 
find another lamp in the room above; but the 
whole of the family had either retired to rest, 
or were still at the ball: the fire was out, and 
we were in perfect darkness. We had told 
the hostess that we should occupy the spare 
apartment; and, accordingly, we opened the 
door of it, with the intention of sleeping as we 
best could—upon the beds, if we could find 
them, or, failing in our attempts to do that, to 
lie down upon the floor. Our intentions were, 
however, frustrated; for, when we opened the 
door, such harmonious sounds proceeded from 
all parts of the chamber, that some dozen, at 
least, of intruders must have taken possession 
of our quarters. Alas! there was no bell to 
ring, no waiter to call up, and, in true John 
Bull style, indignantly order him to turn the 
sleeping gentlemen out. Here ‘might was 
right ;’ and had Etienne and I tried the experi- 
ment, we would, in all probability, have been 
treated as intruders ourselves, and, as such, 
found a reception which might have proved 
somewhat more dangerous and fatal than the 
kicks from the mules below, had we received 
one from each of them. We thought, with the 
old adage, that it was best to ‘ let sleeping dogs 
lie ;? so we shut the door, and, in revenge, 
only drew the bolt upon them. Etienne laid 
himself down upon one of the benches in the 
kitchen ; but, as I did not altogether relish the 
atmosphere of the apartment, composed of the 
exhalations arising from the refuse of the 
frying-pan, the well-picked bones which were 
strewed about, the upsetting of the wine 
decanters, and various other pothouse effluvia, 
and as it was a fine night, I carried one of the 
three-legged stools into the balcony at the 
window, and, placing it in one corner, so as to 
make myself as comfortable as I could, I was 
soon afterwards sound asleep.” 

To this single specimen of the manner in 
which this narrative is written, we must, for 
the present, be content to add two or three 
very brief touches : — 

“ Having gratified my curiosity at Foix, I 
returned to Tarascon in the diligence. I had 
for my fellow travellers, two Frenchmen, who 
had left Marseilles on account of the cholera. 
It has been said that fear predisposes its 
victims to an attack of cholera: now, I am 
sure, if such was really the case, that these 
two gentlemen, who were going to Ax, must 
have died that same night ; for I never, in the 
whole course of my life, saw two individuals so 
imbued with fear and terror as they seemed to 


| with more success. It was to refrain from 
| eating salads to breakfast, or drinking the in- 

different wines of the country, and never, by 
}any chance, to taste the unripe fruits daily 
| presented to them at the inns; but to give up 
| their French habits and tastes, and live, a la 
| John Bull, upon solids.” 

An official having ridiculously stopped our 
| : - ayy 

sr gua on his way, he illustrates it humour- 
ously. 

‘We expostulated with the green-coated 
gentlemen, declared that we had left Luchon 
|the preceding day, appealed to our guides for 
the truth of our story ; but we could not satisfy 
them: ‘ how were they to be certain of the 
fact ?” 
the officers made this remark; for it brought 
to my recollection the predicament in which 
a gentleman, riding out in the vicinity of Edin- 





. ne re 
journey from Tatta, who, after receiving from 
Mr. Davidson eight doubloons, and a hundred 
dollars, and a loaded camel, allowed the party, 
consisting of eighteen persons, to proceed on 
their route towards Timbuctoo. Wold Ha- 
medan, and Eborria of Idowlet, and Wold 
Henna, and Wold Aboo, of the tribe of Ait 
Atta, he mentioned as the names of the robbers. 
My informant stated, that eight or ten days 
after, a marauding party, of 100 horsemen, of 
the tribe of E] Harib, who were returning from 
plundering a place called Bowbegah, met Mr. 
Davidson’s party a little to the south of Egueda, 
whom they immediately robbed, and shot Mr. 
Davidson, who received eight balls; and when 


Icould not help laughing when one of |dead, every one discharged his musket at his 


body, as a meritorious act. At El Mehamdee, 
a town distant six days from Satta, where my 
informant was living, he saw in the possession 


burgh, found himself. He had paid at one of | of the Arabs and Jews various articles which 


| the turnpike gates, a ticket from which enables | had belonged to Mr. Davidson, which he de- 
| the possessor to pass through all the other! scribed, and left no doubt on my mind as to his 
| gates within a certain district, and carefully, as| fate. Among the articles which he had seen, 


| he imagined, deposited the little passport in his 
|pocket. Arrived at another gate, the keeper 


he named a silver watch, a pocket compass, 
sword, three books, a box of medicines, japan 


| demanded his ticket ; and thegentleman, pulling | tea-caddy, beads, and cowries; all of which he 
| up, and putting his hand in his pocket, searched | must have seen, or he could not have described 


it right and left, diving into every corner of it, 


where to be found. It had flown away, or, 


pence, would tell you a lie ?’ 
answered, ‘ I’ll thank you for two-pence.’ ” 


vour to do more perfect justice in our next. 





them so correctly as he did. My informant 


but the inch -square piece of paper was no-|could not give a certain account of the fate of 


poor Aboo, the companion of Mr. Davidson, 


perhaps, in using his pocket handkerchief, it | but understood he had gone on with the caravan, 
had been blown away; but sure it was the/|in which he is partly borne out by the letter 
thing was lost. The gentleman protested that | received from Sheik B 

he had paid at such and such a gate, and|accounts state that Mr. Davidson and party 
obtained a ticket; but no, the keeper was not | were travelling some distance in a parallel 
satisfied. The money was of no consequence, | route, but rather behind the caravan which was 
but the gentleman was indignant that his word | first met by the party of El Harib, who were 
should be doubted: so, convinced of the de-|disappointed at not finding Mr. Davidson, for 
cisive nature of the appeal he was about to| whom they inquired. The caravan was stopped, 
make, he raised himself in his stirrups, and, | and afterwards Mr. Davidson came up, when he 
staring in the keeper’s face, said, ‘ Have the | wasinstantly shot. Another report inclines me 
kindness, my friend, to look into my counte- | tobelieve that El Harib at first appeared friendly, 
nance, and tell me if you think it the physio-|and afterwards seized an opportunity, treach- 
gnomy of one who, for the paltry sum of two- | erously, to murder him, at a place 


eyrook yesterday. Other 


led Sheh’ 


The keeper did | Keya, twenty days’ journey from Timbuctoo. 
as he was desired ; and, stretching out his hand,|I have been much disappointed that the in- 


formation received by the courier I despatched 


We regret to leave off, but we will endea-|to Wednoon, with letters to Sheik Beyrook, is 


very meagre and inconclusive, as you will per- 
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ceive, on perusal of the accompanying transla- 
tions of the two letters addressed to me, and 
his agent, Seedy Hadj Abebe. In those letters, 


Mr. Murcutson in the chair. — During the | no allusion is made to the robbery and murder 
routine business of the meeting, a portion of a|of Mr. Davidson as having occurred at different 
paper, entitled Notice on the Key and Arré |places, nor is the account of Jacob Ben Cohen 
Islands, by G. W. Earl, Esq., was read. The|supported in this point by any of the reports 
chairman, in a very feeling manner, alluded to | which have come to my knowledge, except the 
; the melancholy intelligence received of the mur-|one received by my agent from his son at 
be. While conversing upon the subject of their; der of Mr. Davidson ; and, in respect to his 


Morocu, which states, that Mr. Davidson had 


disquiet, I happened to mention that I had/ memory, suggested that the business of the | been robbed, and afterwards allowed to proceed 
been in the neighbourhood of Drogheda when | meeting should be confined to the reading of|on his journey. I have no reason to suspect 


so many of its inhabitants were carried off 
by the cholera; upon which they immediately 
supposed that I could give them some sovereign 
specific against its attacks, and begged me to 
tell them what was the best measure of pre- 
caution to adopt. I told them that there were 
various opinions upon the subject, and different 
methods by which it was supposed the disease 
could be warded off. One method was that 
which numbers of the Irish, during the pre- 
valence of the cholera in their country, had 
adopted: it was never to be sober while the 
cholera remained in the district; so long as 
they were intoxicated there was no fear of 
them, but if they once forgot to be drunk, then 
the disease was sure to seize upon them. The 
Frenchmen did not seem to relish this pre- 
cantionary method, which I offered to their 


reached me regarding Mr. Davidson. 


tidings. 








have heard I derived from a Jew, named | Tragacanthes overtaking it. 
Jacob Ben Cohen, who arrived here from | you I have not yet determined upon what steps 
Draha on the 2d instant, and reported to me:|to take to collect further information, havin 

that Mr. Davidson had been robbed on the:|only yesterday received the letters from Shei 

29th or 30th of Shaban (thirty-two or thirty~- | Beyrook. 
three days after Mr. Davidson started from|to proceed to Draha to recover of the people 
: Wednoon), by the tribes of Idowlet and Ait|every thing belonging to Mr. Davidson; the 
notice; so I gave them another, which met;! Atta, in the district of Hameda, four days”/great difficulty is to select a person well ace 


the letters communicating the mournful fact. | treachery on the part of Sheik Beyrook, al- 
The following letter and translations were then | though the reports set afloat by Wold Isheme 
read.—Mogadore, Feb. 14,1837. Mr. Wilshire, | are, that Mr. Davidson had de 
vice-consul there, to E. W. A. Drummond|sum of money with the sheik, is evident. 
Hay, Esq.—Sir, I had the melancholy duty, | Considering there was a great probability Aboo 
on the first instant, to make you acquainted | might have been taken by the tribe of El Harib, 
jwith the distressing intelligence which had|and detained as a slave, I directed the sheik 
I am|to procure his release, and to send him to me: 
grieved at heart to inform you all the accounts | by the answer he returns, he appears to believe 
I have received since confirm the melancholy |that Aboo had gone on with the caravan, in 
The most circumstantial account I | which case there is not much likelihood of the 


ited a large 


I beg to acquaint 


It is my wish to despatch a Moor 
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quainted with the country, and in whom every 
confidence can be placed. I attach considerable 
value to the notes Mr. Davidson may have 
made on the route from Wednoon, up to the 
moment he met his untimely fate. I have in 
view a Moorish trader, who has travelled in 
many parts of the desert, and if I can come to 
an arrangement with him, I shall despatch him 
to Draha with directions to proceed to the very 


spot; and every thing I can do towards eluci- | 


dating this melancholy affair, be assured, will be 
done. I remain, (signed) W. WiLLsHiRE.— 





P.S.—I have omitted to state, that by the re- 


“ To Sidi Hadge Abibe Salam, &c. 

* As to what you write about the Tibbib 
John Davidson, the party of El Harib found 
(or met) him and killed him, plundering all! 
his property, and that of Mohammed El Abd, | 
which he had with him, of lJong-cloths and 
Hamburgers. On the day they killed the 
Tibbib they seized his companion Aboo, and 
swore to him, by the most solemn oath, if he! 
did not then tell of the property belonging to the | 
Christian, they would take his life ; upon which | 
he discovered and told them of every thing, 
which they took, and went away with; and 


as well as the chalk, the crag was next accumu- 
lated in sand-banks produced by the tidal waters, 
and around projecting masses of chalk. 5. While 
the crag still lay beneath the sea, a violent ca- 
tastrophe broke up many of the secondary strata 
from the chalk to the lias inclusive; and the 
debris thus caused, together with numerous 
masses of ancient rocks, was spread by a rush 
of water over the surface of the tertiary forma- 
tions, and the chalk, in some places to a depth 
of 400 feet, constituting the beds of drift clay, 
&c. which occupy so great an area in Suffolk. 
6. Previously to this diluvial action, and after 


port of Jacob Ben Coben, Mr. Davidson met | the reason why I did not write to you before, it, the inland waters of the then dry land bore 


his fate on the 8th day of Ramadan, answering | now, I had doubts of the truth. 
Sheh | it that you listen to the words of Wold Isheme, | tiges of which occur in the Norfolk coast, and 


to the 17th or 18th of December last. 


How comes | 


to the sea animal and vegetable remains, ves- 


Keya is near the southern confines of the dis-| who writes to the Jew, his friend, and tells! elsewhere. 7. That the climate of this part of 
trict of Egueda, sixteen days from Tatta, and | him the Tibbib has deposited with us the sum) the globe was then different from the present. 


ten days from Tandeny. 


you mention in your letter? Why did you 


8. After this period, and probably in prolongation 


Translation of a letter from Sheik Beyrook, | not answer Willshire on the point, as you saw; of the first great catastrophe, a series of shocks, 
dated Wednoon, Ist day of the month Dual | the money he delivered over to Mohammed El! acting from below, shattered the surface, and 


Caada (answering to the 7th instant), received 
at Mogadore 13th February, 1837. The letter | 
proceeds :—** To our friend, Merchant Will-| 
shire, English Vice-Consul, Salam, &c.—We | 
received your letter by the courier, which we | 
have read and understand. About the news of | 
the Tibbib, John Davidson, his death is cer. 


Abd? God be praised, we are known not to 
be traitors, like Wold Isheme: however, if his 
companion, Aboo, comes, he will relate all the: 
news with his own mouth. Be informed that 
we have written to the heads of the Traga- 
canths, Cidi Mohammed Dumanu, Cidi Mo.) 
hammed Ben Annish, and Hamed Moolud, to 


gradually elevated the whole district, till the 
crag obtained the height of nearly 100 feet above 
the level of the sea; and by this movement 
were produced the valleys or lines of fissures 
through which the drainage of the county is 
effected. 9. No great convulsions have since 
taken place. 10. By the action of springs, 


tain; the Harib met him—death is the lot of send persons like themselves to bring to us the| and the constant battering of the sea, the super- 
all. We had arranged with all the tribes of companion, Aboo, from whence he can be) ficial contents of the London clay and crag 
Arabs who are known to plunder persons and | found. At all events, if he be alive, you will| have been reduced several miles, vestiges of 
commit robberies on the road; we had‘ensured | see him, Inshalla; and if dead, God's will be| their former extent being traceable in rocks 


his safety with them. The Tibbib did not leave | 
our house until we had previously received | 
security from Eborria (of the tribe of Idowlet) | 


done. The words you report, that we had 
mre with El! Harib to betray him (the} 
Tibbib), such doings are not our ways; nor} 


and sands, nearly always submerged. I1. By 
the set of the tides, vast accumulations of 
shingle and sand have been formed at project- 


that he might pass through the district of E] could we degrade ourselves to do so: every one|ing points, protecting, in some places, tlie 
Harib; we had no fear, because they are! God will reckon with for the words he utters. | cliffs from further destruction ; but at Harwich 
traders, and convey and pass the merchants of For four days we neither ate nor drank; and | they have blocked up the ancient estuary, and 
Tafilelt and receive him. El Harib did not go have sworn, by all that is sacred, to be re-, compelled the Stour and the Orwell to form a 


that route but to kill him (the Tibbib); and we 


venged. Wherever El Harib are to be found, | 


new outlet. 12. The «verage amount of an- 


have heard, that the merchants of Tatilelt had in their tents or on the road, our tribe shall| nual degradation of the coast, is about two 


given money to El Harib to murder him. Ta- | 


plunder and murder them. As regards the| 


yards in breadth ; and, in consequence of the 


filelt is only distant one or two days’ journey | property of the Tibbib, if any articles remain in| conformation of the ridges of crag and Lon- 


from the usual place of abode of the tribe of 
El Harib. As to the property of the Tibbib, | 


the hands of the Tragacanths, they will reach | 
you. God knows how much we have grieved 


don clay, the cliffs will gradually diminish into 
a low, sandy shore. The period estimated for 


nothing has found its way to this quarter;|about him; but, God be praised, we did not) effecting this destruction is calculated by Mr. 


but should it, I will send it to you. 
perty will get to Tafilelt, where it will be sold ; | 
and you had better write to the Sultan Mulai, 
Abderrachman, to give orders to his viceroy to | 
seek after his books, writings, and property. 
We inform you we have sent a friend to the 
Tragacanths, ordering a person to be despatch. 
ed to Timbuctoo to bring us Aboo, who is gone 
there; and have given the strictest orders 
for every information and news how it hap- 
pened, to be sent to us. As to the envy like 
that of Wold, Isheme, and others we have 
heard of, you know better than any one what 
money the Tibbib had. The truth of all the 
news will be known when the horsemen re- 
turn from the Tragacanths: we will send it 
you, and point out to you the spot or place 
where he (the Tibbib) was met, and the day he 
was murdered. His death would be first known 
at Tatilelt, from whence it would reach us, 
as many of the El Harib go to that city. We 
are far off, which is the cause of the intelli- 
gence being so long before it reached us. The 
station of the Tragacanths is twelve days’ jour- 
ney from this place; and it is three months 
that no one has come to us from thence, except 
this news, which came from Geist. The money 
which he (the Tibbib) lent to Mohammed E! 
Ald, make yourself easy about it; the day the 
caravan returns we will get repaid, and remit 
it to you. INSHALLA SALAM.” 
Read also, translation of a letter from Sheik 
Beyrook, dated as the preceding, and received 
at Mogadore the sime day. 











Tibbib. “We did not think the Harib would | 
turn traitors to any person sent by us. This} 
has been done by the traders of ‘Tafilelt, who 
had bribed El Harib to kill him. God’s will, 
be done. The fact will be known when the) 
two horsemen return, whom we have despatched 
to the Tragacanths, and who will be sent to 
you. Peace.” The meeting then broke up. | 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. | 
Marcn 8. The Rev. William Whewell in| 
the chair.—The reading of the Rev. W. B.| 
Clarke’s paper on Suffolk, commenced on a 
previous evening, was concluded. ‘The forma- 
tions of which that country consists are chalk, 
the plastic and London clays, crag, diluvium, 
or ancient superficial detritus, and recent la- 
custrine accumulations. Each of these deposits 
was described in considerable detail, as well as 
the changes now in operation in the river 
courses and along the sea-coast. The following 
conclusions were then given, as deducible from 
the statements in the body of the memoir: — 
1. The substratum of the whole of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Essex, is chalk, which appears to 
have been dislocated and worn into deep hol- 
lows by the action of water, previously to the 
commencement of the tertiary era. 2. On this 
abraded surface the plastic clays and sands were 
formed, but not over the whole area. 3. Partly 
on these beds, and partly on the chalk, thé 
London clay was then deposited, but to no 
very great thickness. 4. Upon the London clay, 





His pro- | leave any thing undone for the safety of the Clarke to be another century.—The next paper 


read was by the Rev. David Williams, F.G.S., 
on the raised beaches of Saunton Down, and 
Baggy Point. These beaches were recently 
described by Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Mur- 
chison ;* and Mr. Williams, in this paper, 
fully agrees with the conclusions drawn by 
those authors relative to the beaches having 
been raised. In addition, however, to the 
proofs afforded by the numerous remains of 
existing British marine shells in these ac- 
cumulations, he stated that he had found, in 
many places, from six to ten feet above the 
tidal level, and at the line of contact of the 
beaches with the old rocks of the district, 
countless Balani attached to the surface of the 
latter, but entangled in the substance of the 
former. In support, also, of the land having 
been raised, and not the sea depressed, he 
referred to the submarine forest in the pro- 
longation of the same coast, and argued that 
their position could not be accounted for by a 
subsidence in the sea level, but by an unequal 
movement of the land.—The third communica- 
tion read was from Mr. James de Carle Sower- 
by, on a new genus of fossil shells, named by 
him Tropeum. The following are the cha- 
racters given in the paper: ‘* An involute 
chambered shell, with sinuated septa; the 
whorls free, sometimes very distant: siphon 
in the external margin.” ‘The shells which 
may be grouped in this genus have hitherto 
ranked as Hamites, but have no sudden bend 
* See Literary Gazette, Dec. 17. 
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which may be compared toa hook. The place 
of Tropeum is between Hamites and Scaphites. 
The species hitherto found have been obtained 
from the gault and greensand. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Mancu 6th. The Rev. F. W. Hope in the 
chair.—Various donations of books were an- 
nounced, and thanks ordered to be returned 
to the donors. Several gentlemen were elected 
members of the Society, and certificates in 
favour of A. B. Lambert, Esq.; G. B. Green- 
hough, Esq.; and W. Harrison, Esq., were 
read. The following memoirs were read. 
Additional note upon the trap-door spider of 
the West Indies, accompanied by figures, by 


fergus, in Ireland, in 1612. — Mr. Planche ex- | to-day, and publicly on Monday, We have 
hibited a basinet, a form of helmet in use from | been permitted to take a glance round the 
Edward II. to Henry V.: this appeared, from | walls, and have great pleasure in noticing the 
its form, &c., and hy comparison with Stothard’s | collection as one quite equal to, if not more 
‘© Monumental Effigies,”’ to belong to the time | meritorious than any preceding exhibition. 

of Edward Ill. — Sir Fred. Madden exhibited | ———————— 

two matrix seals, found by some excavators in | MUSIC. 

making a eit > but it did not appear where. } VOCAL SOCIETY. 

One was the seal of the Priory of Boxgrave, in| Tyre fifth concert, on the 6th inst., was no 
Sussex, founded in the reign of Henry I. The! jess attractive than its predecessor had been. 
seal was made to impress, and in some placesto A manuscript cantata, by Hullah, sung by 
perforate, two pieces of wax, which were after-| \Jiss Masson with exquisite feeling, was a 
wards cemented together ; and the figures on delightful specimen of what may be achieved 
the back of one piece were then seen through by music, when it is really ‘married to im- 
the architectural perforations of the other, and! mortal verse.” The young composer has most 
vicé versi, in the same way as the beautiful | rae caught the tone of Shelley's truly 








W. Sells, Esq. On an early remedy adopted 
for the destruction of obnoxious domestie in- | 
sects, by L. H. Petit, Esq. F.R.S. Observa- | 


seal of the Priory of Southwick, in Hamp-’ beautiful lines, beginning,— 
shire: but it is to be regretted that the | « Rarely, rarely comest thou, 
Boxgrave matrix was too much corroded by | Spirit of delight ;” 


tions in support of the opinion that the blatta time and damp to make a perfect impression. |and Miss Masson embodied the ideas of both 
cannot be considered identical with ‘ oreb,” | The other seal belonged to some monastery de-| poet and composer, in such a manner as to 


the insect which constituted one of the plagues dicated to St. Redigund, no account of which | 
of Egypt, by the Rev. F. W. Hope. In this | Sir Frederick had been able to find in Dugdale 
memoir, the author entered very fully into the or Tanner; and he requested information on 








views entertained by the different commenta- 
tors relative to the insect which was employed 
as one of the plagues of Egyyt : combating the 
opinion of different writers who maintained 
that the common cockroach, on account of its 
black colour, and occasionally appearing in 
swarms, was the insect in question ; and main- 
taining, on the contrary, both from the text, 
and from communications made to him by 
Colonel Sykes, upon the noxious insects of 
India, and by Mr. Wilkinson, the Egyptian 
traveller, that some (probably several) species 
of dipterous insects, allied to the gad-flies, were 
the real plagues in question. This memoir 
led to an interesting discussion upon the habits 
of these different insects in various quarters of 
the globe. 





BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Tuurspay. Mr. Gray, the president, in the 
chair.—Some members were elected, and others 
proposed. Donations of plants, supposed to 
have formed part of the herbarium of J. J. 
Rousseau, and some plants found about Mahon, 
Minorca, were announced, presented by Mr. 
G, E. Dennes. A specimen of Cinelidium 
stygium, a new British moss, was exhibited, 
presented by Mr. Roberts Leyland. A paper 
was read from the treasurer, John Reynolds, 
Esq., being a translation of Father Koischer’s 
“ China Tllustrata ;’’? which led to an interest- 
ing discussion: after which the meeting ad- 
journed to the 6th of April. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxrorp, March 9th, — TI Howi 
ae: he following degrees were 

Masters of Arts. —W. Allen, New Inn Hall; Rev. J. 
Whytt, Edmund Hall; Rev, J. Dodd, Taberdar, G. S. F. 
Smith, Queen’s College; Rev. W. D. Roberts, Rev. J. R. 
Trye, Jesus College; Rev. H. N. Loring, Exeter College. 
_ Bachelors of Arts.— E, W. St. John, E. C, Egerton, 
Christ Church. 


CAMBRIDGE.— The chancellor’s two gold medals for 
the best classical scholars among the commencingBa- 
chelors of Arts have been this year aajeige’ to T. 
Whytehead, of St. John’s College, and W. G. Humphrey, 
of Trinity College. 

March loth. —The following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. J. F. Colls, Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. B. Simpson, T. Spankie, E. Hop- 
per, R. Roberts, A. Malcolm, Trinity College; E. Evans, 
hag n a Slieke 4 Bland, Caius College; E. Bell- 

» Queen’s College; H. Roberts, A. A. Kempe, Mag- 
dalene College. : ‘ . . 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Marcu 9 Mr. H. Gurney in the chair.—Sir 


Henry Ellis exhibited a drawing or plan of the 
town, fortifications, and harbour of Carrick- 


ithe subject from any of his brother antiquaries 
| who could give it. — Mr. John Gough Nichols 
exhibited a napkin of the time of Henry VIII. 
of beautifully fine damask, or, as it was then 
called, diaper. The woven ornaments were 
exceedingly rich, belonging exclusively to the 
Tudor period; and, from the subjects, there 
was little doubt of its having been made for 
royal use. In his description of this delicate 
and dainty napkin, Mr. Nichols gave several 
extracts from the household ordinances of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. relative to the 
washing and preserving the napery, or cloth, 
for the king’s use. 

March 16th. Mr, Hudson Gurney in the 
chair.—A paper was read from Sir William 
Betham, on Signor Campanari’s Etruscan 
Tombs, exhibiting at Pall Mall, and the high 
state of civilisation and arts which they shew 
to have existed in Etruria; but the subject he 
most referred to was the inscriptions, which, 
he said, had confirmed him in the opinion pre- 
viously expressed, of the identity of the Phe- 
nician Language with the Celtic—the ancient 
language of Ireland.—Mr. Rosser exhibited a 
perfect skeleton of an Egyptian mummied cat, 
which he had lately unwrapped, and two small 
statues, in bronze and porcelain, of Bubastes, 
the Egyptian goddess, to whom the cat was 
; sacred, and who was usually represented with 
j the head of a cat.—The Rev. L. Sharpe com- 
municated a paper on the ancient dramas called 
“ Mysteries,” and the barbarous Anglo.Latin 
language of some of them, and the meaning of 
several obsolete and difficult passages found in 
them. The reading of the survey of the pro- 
vince of Connaught, in 1612, communicated by 
| Sir Henry Ellis, was concluded, and the Society 
adjourned to the Thursday after Easter. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 

FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday. — Statistical, 8 p.m.; Russell Institution, 
|8 p.m. (Mr. Goodley, Second Lecture on Insect Ana- 
ae 8 r.m.; Horticultural, 3 P.M.; 
| Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Lambeth Literary (Mr. Cooper 
on Meteorology), 8} P.M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 7} P.M. ; Geological, 84 r.M.3 
London Institution, 7 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal Society of Literature, 4 P.a1.; Russell 
Institution, 8 p.m. (Mr. Oxenford on German Litera- 
ture, Goethe); Islington Literary (Mr. T. Cromwell on 
the Arch of the British Isles; and the following 
Thursday, April 13). 


| 
PINE ARTS. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. — 
| The Spring Gallery of the works of living 








make every heart respond to them. Mrs. Bishop 
sang Hummel’s offertorium, ** Alma virgo,” 
most delightfully ; and Miss Rainsforth was 
very successful in a sweet ballad by T. Cooke, 
“No joy without my love.” Equal praise is 
due to Mr. Balfe for his spirited performance 
of “ Non pii andrai;” and Miss Woodyatt 
executed Haydn's canzonet, “* Sympathy,” very 
pleasingly, except that her shakes were rather 
superabundant. Among the choruses were 
the coronation anthem, ‘*‘ My heart is indit- 
ing;” **O! the pleasures of the plains,” from 
Acis and Galatea ; Mozart’s motet, ‘* Praise Je- 
hovah, our Defender ;” and ‘‘ Arise! arise !” 
from Hercules: alladmirably selected, and the 
last much too good for playing the audience 
out with. The madrigals and glees, too, were 
judiciously chosen. Amongst the latter was a 
manuscript composition, by Mr. E. Taylor, of 
considerable merit. Beethoven's quartet,Op. 74, 
played by Messrs. Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, 
and Lucas, was, uvfortunately, too long for 
even the most enthusiastic listeners ; and those 
accomplished performers received, in conse- 
quence, much less than their due meed of 
applause. We advise them in future to select, 
on similar occasions, compositions of a more 
popular character. The audience were disap- 
pointed in their expectation of seeing the royal 
visitors, owing, as it was said, to the sudden 
indisposition of the Princess Victoria. Q. 


ANCIENT CONCERTS. 
THE second concert was under the direction of 
Lord Burghersh, for the Duke of Cambridge ; 
and it is scarcely necessary to add that the se- 
lection was very good, combining a judicious 
admixture of novelty with a few deservedly 
favourite stock-pieces. One most remarkable 
feature of the concert was a pianoforte concerto, 
by Sebastian Bach, which was played by Mr. 
Moscheles with such consummate skill, vigour, 
and intelligence, that attention was kept awake 
thronghont, notwithstanding the dry and mo- 
notonous character of the composition. A re- 
citative and air by Bianchi, charmingly sung 
by Miss Masson, was a perfect gem. It is im- 
possible to conceive any thing more beautiful 
than the accompaniments to this song, especially 
the parts for the wind-instruments; and their 
effect was rendered quite enchanting by the ex- 
quisite performance of the band. Mrs. Bishop, 
and Messrs. Braham, Bennett, and Phillips, 
all gave great delight by their respective per- 
formances. Mr. Seguin, in the duet with Mrs. 
Bishop, “* Crudel perchée,” sung with much 
dramatic animation; but the part is a little 
above the range of his voice, in consequence of 





| British Artists is to be opened to private view 





which he was compelled to alter a few notes 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





a 

here and there, to the disturbance equally of 
old associations and the symmetry of the com- 
position. Messrs. Vaughan and Pyne were 
among the vocalists, and Miss Fanny Wynd- 
ham was also engaged, and sang at the morning 
rehearsal on Monday, but was prevented by 
indisposition from appearing on Wednesday 
evening. <A six-part madrigal, by Wilbye, 
‘¢ Lady, when I behold,” was very effective, the 
lights and shades being much better attended 
to than we have heard on some former occa- 
sions. If, in the performance of madrigals, the 
Vocal Society has the advantage over the An- 
cient Concerts with regard to the greater fre- 
quency of rehearsals, these last have an immense 
advantage over the Vocal Society in the num- 
ber and quality of the treble voices. The only 
thing wanting to the perfection of the music 
here, is the establishment of regular private re- 
hearsals. Is this point unattainable ? Q. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 

HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. 
Marcu 10.--It gave us great pleasure to see 
this rising Institution, established for the en- 
couragement of native talent, so well attended 
in its third season; and, had it not been too 
late in the week for our Gazette, we should 
have entered into a lengthy notice. We can- 
not, however, let the performance pass without 
mentioning our admiration of Mr. Westrop’s 
cantata, so beautifully illustrating Thomson’s 
** Approach of Winter.” But the masterpiece of 
the evening was a solo on the violin by Mr. 
Thirlwall: the composition was his own; and 
he only wanted the raven locks and wild coun- 
tenance of the Prince of Fiddlers to have al- 
lured us into a belief that we were again list- 
ening to Paganini. 








DRAMA. 

TueERE has been no novelty during the past 
week, which concludes the season prior to 
Easter, except The Postilion, at the St. James’s. 
The music, by Adolph Adam, is of a pleasant 
cast, and is well sung by the St. James's com- 
pany. Mr. Pickwick appeared at Harley’s be- 
nefit, but was not so successful as anticipated. 

At Covent Garden, T. P. Cooke has, by his 
capital acting, brought up the drama of False 
Colours. He is deservedly popular, whatever 
the piece may be. 


King’s Theatre. Mr. C. H. Adams’s Lec- 
tures.—We are glad to see these interesting 
Lectures so well attended. Mr. Adams’s new 
zodiac is magnificent, and affords great delight, 
as well as instruction, to the spectators. 





VARIETIES. 
Steel-Pens.—-We have to acknowledge half 


a dozen cards of steel-pens from the manufac- | pak 


tory of the Messrs. Heeley, at Birmingham, 
which appear to be made of the best tempered 
metal; for they have a flexibility which we 
hardly expected to be given to steel-pens. 
Those we have tried we can sincerely recom- 
mend: the diamond pen, for expeditious writ- 
ing ; the macrostyle, for office work, being very 
durable ; the ladies’ ruby pen, for neat writ- 
ing and mapping, as it is exceedingly fine, and 
makes wonderfully clear and clean lines. The 
eens the radiographic, and the 
polychronographic, are three useful diversities : 
the first may be tempered to suit the hand by 
which it is used ; in the second the slits are so 
made as to reguiate the flow of the ink ; and 
the last, in order to prevent the necessity of 
frequently dipping the pen, is made to hold a 
greater quantity of ink than any other. Any 


One possessing these six sorts may write in any 
style, from the bold running hand to the most 
minute: in short, almost as well as we do! 

Weather-Wisdom. In our last we, by mis- 
take, quoted the weather for February instead 
of March: not that it signifies much, only we 
have to correct the error, and say, that the past 
week’s weather ought to have been ‘ windy on 
the 13th. 15th, milder and fairer, yet tokens 
of wind ; the air clearer. 17th, mild, but the 
18th (i. e. this day), sudden changes and high 
wind.” As for the ensuing seven days, ‘‘ to- 
wards 20th and 21st, blustering wintry weather 
again, as the sun draws nigh to an aspect of 
Saturn. The 2lst is replete with tokens of 
cold rains and sleet, or snow.’’* 

John Fawcett.— The death of this eminent 
comic actor in his 69th year, at Botley, Hants, 
is announced in the newspapers. 

Davis Straits —In a letter from Capt. James 
Ross to Capt. Beaufort, in the last Number of 
the Nautical Magazine, he strenuously recom- 
mends the expediency of a settlement on the 
western shore of Davis Straits, as a depot for 
oil, and also as a port of refuge for whale ships. 
The site he suggests is on the deeply indented 
northern shore of Cumberland Strait, or in 
about 64° N. between that and Cape Walsing- 
ham. The reasons adduced appear to us to be 
most cogent, not only as regards the locale, but 
as unanswerable, in respect to the general de- 
sign. 

vr Tabular Chronological Epitome of the His- 
tory of Architecture in England. — Such is the 
title of a pasteboard sheet, little larger than a 
page of letter-paper, on which the architect, 
Mr. G. Godwin, jun., has arranged an excel- 
lent tabular view of the dates, duration, and 
characteristics of the principal styles of archi- 
tecture which have prevailed in this country 
from the earliest times. It isan excellent me- 
morandum on the subject, and conveys much 
information within a very brief compass. We 
do not, however, agree with him, that the late 
Tudor, or Elizabethan style, consisted of the 
“perverted use of forms received from Greece 
and Rome.” 
Tanning.—A Mr. Patterson, of Dublin, has 
taken out a patent for tanning from the roots, 
stems, and branches of the blackberry bush, 
obtained in the spring; and, after preparation, 
he states, quite equal to oak-bark. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Form of the Books of 
the Ancients, with a History of the Art of Bookbinding, 
from the Times of the Greeks and Romans to the present 
a interspersed with bibliographical References to Men 
and Books of all Ages aud Countries, is announced by J. 
A. Arnett. 
In the Press. 


The first Publication of the Central Society of Educa- 
tion, ageing of Papers by T. Wyse, Esq. M.P.; C. 

er, Esq. ; B. Hawes, jun, Esq. M. P.; A, De Morgan, 
Esq. ; and others; with the Statistical Inquiries of the 
Society.—Lessons on Form, as given at a Pestalozzian 
School, Cheam, Surrey, by C. Reiner, Esq.—Mullier’s 
he agg | of Man. Translated from the German, pd Ww. 
Baly, M.D.—Greek Testament, from the Text of Gries- 
bach ; with the various Readings of Mill and others. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Elementary Introduction to Mineralogy, by W. 
Phillips, 4th edition, by R. Allaa, cr. 8vo. — Modern So- 
ciety; or, the March of Intellect, by Miss C. Sinclair, 
= 8vo. 2d edition, 7s.— An Essay on the Archeology of 

‘opular Phrases, by J. B. Kerr, Esq., Vol. II. 12mo. 6s.— 
Family Prayers, with a Selection of Psalms, by the Rev. 


* Lieutenant Morrison writes us from Cheltenham :— 
“* We had ‘ high winds’ here on the 10th instant, as I 
predicted; but not on the llth. This week has been 
ons, with thick weather, at least yesterday and to- 
day; which I attribute to there being a conjunction of 
Herschel, Venus, Mercury in the sign Pisces, which 
has not happened for ae years ‘ore, and of 
which, therefore, I had no former experience, and did 
not expect such an effect. 











Ey 
J. Hall, B.D., 18mo. 1s. 6d. — Heber’s Parish Sermons, 
3 vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. — Coleridge's Table-Talk, new edition, 
12mo. 7s. 6d.—Cosmo de Medici, a Historical Tragedy, 
by R. H. Horne, 8vo. 4s.— De Morgan’s Elements of Trj- 
gonometry, royal 12mo. 9s.—J. H. Newman's Lectures on 
Romanism and Protestantism, 8vo. 10s. 6¢d.— A Summer 
in the Pyrenees, by the Hon. J. E. Murray, 2 vols. 8yo, 
1, 4s.—Goldsmith’s Works, by Prior, 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8. 
Thornton's (Henry) Commentary on the Pentateuch, gvo, 
8s.— Mrs. Langford’s Discourse in Favour of CRristianity 
from Reason, 12mo. 4s. 6d.— Miscellaneous Essays, by 
H. T. Colebrooke, 2 vols. 8vo, 1/.— An Essay on the Na- 
ture of Man, by John Dayman, 8vo. 6s. — Weeds of 
Witchery, by T. H. Bayly, Esq. 4to. 7s. 6d.—Richardson’s 
Specimens of Elizabethan Architecture, royal 4to. 1/. 16s, 
— Analysis of Railways, by F. Whishaw, 8vo. 13. 6d. — 
Poems, by J. Moultrie, f.cap, 6s. — Areteus; or, the 
Causes and Signs of Disease, from the Greek, by T. F, 
Reynolds, 8vo. 8s. 6d. — Anglo-Saxon Poem of Beowulf, 
2d edition, z J. M. Kemble, f.cap, 15s. — Translation of 
Ditto, with Glossary and Notes, f.cap, 15s. — Shaw's Ex. 
amples of Ornamental Metal Work, 4to, 2/. 2s.— Roberts’ 
Sketches in Spain, imp. folio, 4/. 4s.— Pashley’s (R.) 
Travels in Crete, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. — Britannia; or, the 
Moral Claims of Seamen Stated and Enforced, by the 
Rev. J. Harris, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. — The Principles of 
English Grammar, by D. Booth, 12mo. 6s.— A Token of 
Friendship; or, Parental Gift to Youthful Piety, 18mo. 
2s.— The Bridal of Naworth, a Poem, 12mo. 6s. — The 
Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XVII. Swainson’s Birds of 
Western Africa, 12mo. 6s.— A Companion to the Ship's 
Medicine-Chest, 18mo. 2s. 6d. —G. T. Morgan’s First 
Principles of —) Part I. 8vo. 5s.— The State Pri- 
soner, a Tale of the French Regency, by Mary L. Boyle, 
2 vo’s, royal 12mo. 1/. 1s.— Pugin’s Details of Ancient 
Timber Houses, 4to. 1/. 1s.— Marcus Manlius, a Tragedy, 
by D. E. Colombine, 8vo. 5s.— Jack Brag, by the Author 
of « ig and Doings,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. lls. 6d.— 
The West Indies, by Sir A. Halliday, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.— 
Questions on St, Luke, with the Lectures, by the Rev. 
T. V. Short, f.cap, 3s. 6d. — Memoirs of the Life of Sir 
W. Scott, Bart., by J. G. Lockhart, Vol. I. f.cap 8vo. 
10s. 6d. — J. Wood’s Plans for Labourers’ Cottages, folio, 
18s.— Stories of Edward and his Little Friends, 1émo. 
hf.-bd. 2s. 6d. — Illustrations of Human Life, ~ the Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Tremaine,” 3 vols. post 8vo. I. lls. 6d.— 
England! the Sound of the Trumpet, 8vo. 15s, — A. Dal- 
las’s Cottager’s Guide to the New Testament, Vol. I. 
12mo., 3s. 6d.— Anti-Mammon ; or, an Exposure of Mam- 
man, cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. — Johnsoniana ; or, Supplement to 
Boswell, 45 Plates, 8vo, 1/. 4s. 
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March. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 9 | From 32 to 50 30-01 to 2989 
Friday eee 10 coos 35 48 VG4 +. 
Saturday -- 11 soee BO 
Sunday ---+ 12 sere 20 
Monday -- 13 | cove 27 

26 





: 42 29°28 «+ 29°46 
-- 43 29°70 «+ 3008 
Tuesday -- 14 eee ee . 
Wednesday 15 cose BO oe 
Prevailing wind, S.W. 
Except the 14th, generally cloudy, with rain at times; 
a little snow on the morning of the 13th. 

Rain fallen, °025 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
Latitude--++++-+51°37’ 32” N. 
Longitude --+- 3 51, W. of Greenwich. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Davidson.—It is with di sorrow we refer to our 
——_—- Society’s Report for the sad confirmation 
of the murder of Mr. Davidson. Our intrepid country- 
man perished by the perfidy, and to gratify the cupidity, 
of the El Harib tribe of Arabs, e are informed that 
these miscreants made his guard or attendants, sixteen in 
number, stand aside till they despatched their victim ; up 
to whose dead body they marched (as is related in these 
accounts) and fired their pieces into the inanimate corpse. 
Mr. Davidson was once, we believe, a partner in the 
highly respectable firm of Savory and Moore. Owing to 
an affair which made some public noise, about a dozen 
ears ago, when, a some companions on a visit to 
psom, he suffered a heavy loss at cards, he retired from 
business on an arrangement with his partners. Since 
then we are not aware of his occupation, but his father, 
an aged gentleman between 70) and 80, is still living to 
receive the afflicting news of his son’s death. He 
communicated so large a share of his own energy and 
confidence to his parent, that he could hardly per- 
suaded to think that any serious danger could attend his 
enterprise, and the result has rendered the blow more 
severe. Poor Davidson, another martyr to African dis- 
covery, has left many other friends to deplore his loss. 


The press of Novelties, this week, eg to post- 
= several Reviews and Reports of scientific and 
learned Societies. ” 

Our friend Incog, may find all the particulars of the 
original design of St. Paul’s, and the causes which obliged 
the architect to alter them, in many publications, and, 
among others, in Elmes’s Life of Sir C. Wren. 

We th F. B. His hit is only of ten thousand 
similar, if investigated ; and of which more, perhaps, 
hereafter. . 
Erratum.—In our last report of Medico-Botanical 





Society, line 7, for ** the two first,” read ** the first two.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 

British Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until 


in the Evening. 
ets Adinittance, 1¢ Catalogue ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


4 
OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. 
The Exhibition of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall East, will be open to the Public on Monday, 
from Ten o’Clock in the Morning till dusk. 
dinittance, 1s. 
T. C, HOFLAND, Secretary. 
RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, for 
the Relief of their Widows and Orphans. Instituted 
March 22, 1810; incorporated by Royal Charter August 2, 1827. 
Patron—the King. 
President—Sir John Edward Swinburne, Bart. 
Vice-Presidents— 





The Ear! of Ripon 
The Lord Farnborough R, Horsman Solly, Esq. F.R.S. 
The Right Hon. Sir Robert | James Vine, Esq. 
Peel, Bart. M.P. 
Treasurer—Charles Palmer Dimond, Esq. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Subscribers to the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund will be held at Freemasons’ Tavern, on Satur- 
day, the 25th instant, at Half-past Eight o’Clock in the Evening 
precisely. JOHN MARTIN, Secretary. 


x 

NHEATRE of ANATOMY, 

37 Little Windmill Street, Haymarket. 

The Annual Course of Twelve Lectures on Anatomy, as appli- 
cable to the Arts of Design, and for the purposes of general 
information, . 

By Mr. J. GREGORY SMITH, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Teacher of 
Anatomy, Surgery, &c. 
will commence on Tuesday Evening, April 4th, at Half-past 8 
o’Clock, and will be d on e ding Friday and 
Tuesday, at the same hour. 

The Lectures will be ill d by recent Di i and by 
preparations of Human and Comparative Anatomy. A practical 
demonstration and every facility will be afforded to those gen- 
tlemen who may be desirous of making Studies or Drawings 
aro the recent Dissections, on the morning subsequent to each 

ure, 

Prospectuses, exhibiting an outline of the Course, and Cards of 
Admission, at One Guinea each, may be obtained of Messrs. 
Dominic Colnaghi and Co. Printsellers to the King, Pall Mall 
East; of Messrs, Carpenter and Son, 14 Old Bond Street; and at 
the Theatre of Anatomy, 37 Little Windmill Street, Haymarket. 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES. 

















Consisting ofa valuable Collection of Engravings, Books of Prints» 


ON WEDNESDAY, —— 22, and FOLLOWING 
"S, 


Benjamin Bond Cabbell, F.R.S. ie Antiquities, 4 vols. 4 p.; Dibdin’s Classics, 2 vols. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. © 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
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PINDER’S EXPOSITORY LECTURES. 


In a few days, in 1 vol. 12mo. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. r | Ne E CANDIDATE for the MINISTRY $ 
Fine @ngravings. ai on ee See Lectures on the First Epistle of 


By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
22 FLEET STREET, 


thy. 
By the Rev. JOHN H. PINDER, M.A. 
Curate of St. Mary, Lambeth (late Principal of Codrington 


College, Barbadoes ; and Chaplain to the Bishop of the Diocess.) 


James Duncan, 37 PaternosterRow, 





THIS DAY, MARCH 18th, 


awings, Gilt Frames, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 





(Good Friday excepted), 
Valuable Collection of Books, 
Including the Library of a Clergyman from the Country; 


Among which are Rees’s Cyclopedia, 45 vols. half russia, by 
Herring; Valpy’s Delphin Classics, 144 vols.; Dibdin’s Typo- 





- p-; Britton’s 
Antiquities, 6 vols.; Nicholson's A ig 
Dictionary, 2 vols. ; Dodwell’s Greece, 2 vols.; Chambers’s Archi- 
tecture, by Gwilt, 2 vols.; Richardson's Persian Dicti 'y, wit! 
MS. Notes by Sir W. Jones; Dugdale’s St. Paul's, by Ellis; 
Ottley’s History of Engraving, 2 vols.; Harleian Miscellany, 10 
vols.; the Works of Tillotson, Sharpe, Horsley, Atterbury, 
Wogan; also, of Gibbon, Hume, Smollett, Robertson, Gold- 
smith, &c. 

Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 
upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 


5 vols.; 
1 b 














BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

Next week will be published, with a beautiful Portrait, and a 
Vignette Title, engraved by Finden, handsomely printed in a 
new Type, royal 8vo. bound, price only 20s, 

YRON’S WORKS IN ONE VOLUME, 


with all the Notes contained in the Seventeen Volumes 





edition, 


Also, 
The Pocket Byron. 
To be completed in Ten Monthly Volumes, 3s. 6d. bound 
and gilt. Vol. 111. is just published, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In the press, and shortly will SREY. in 1 vol. post 8vo. 

ARGAM ABBEY; a Historical 
Romance of the Fourteenth Century. 

John Green, 121 Newgate Street. 








Private Lessons in Persic, Arabic, and Hind 
Apply to Mr. Mortimer, 2 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


IGH SCHOOL, LIVERPOOL. 
Wanted, for this Establishment, which it is proposed 
to open after the Midsumnter Vacation, the following Masters :— 
- An English Master, qualified to give Instruction in the 
English Language, and English Literature, Elocution, Com- 
puritico, History, Geography, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and 
olitical Economy. . 
2 A Philosophical Master, qualified to give Instruction in 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, or if and Natural History. 
3. A Mathematical Master, qualified to give Instruction in 





INGLIS'S SPAIN, &c. 
Just ready, new edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
4 A N. 
By H. D. INGLIS, 

Author of “ A Journey through Ireland in 1834,” &c. &c. 
With an introductory ge ves giving an Outline of the Proceed- 
ings in the Peninsula since the lamented author's decease. 

Also, nearly ready, a new edition of P 
The Tyrol; with a Glance at Bavaria. 
> 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Arithmetic, Book-keeping. Algebra, Geometry, rs y- 
Conic Sections, the Differential and Integral Chicutes, Survey, 
ing, Astronomy, and Navigation. ‘ 

4. A Classical Master, qualified to give Instruction in the 
Languages, L terature, and Antiquities of Greece and Rome. 

The F P nd Math ical Masters will have to 
attend five hours in the week in the adjoining Lower School of 
the Mechanics’ Institution. 

The remuneration of the above-named Masters will depend 
upon the number of Pupils in the School. Each of them will 
receive 12} per cent w on the income arising from the charge to 
every Pupil of Eight Guineas per annum, which will afford to 
each Master the following cmelomont — 

In the case of pot Pupils in the School £.210 per annum. 
315 











The first of these sums is guaranteed for two years; but the 
remuneration from the fees is expected to be much greater than 
the sum guaranteed: out of the above-named Four Masters, one 
pith be selected as Head Master, and to him qill be paid, in 
pesca to the above per centage, a fixed Salary of 100i. per 


Considerable emolument may also arise to the Masters from 
<s as Boarders — who come from a distance. 
‘i The accommodation provided in this School, in the spacious 
uilding just erected, is amply sufficient for 500 Pupils. 

A detailed Prospectus of the plan, shewing the duties of the 
scvesnl Masters, may be seen at Deacon's Coffee House, Wal- 
rook ; and Mr. Taylor, Bookseller, Upper Gower Street. 

Applications, panied b ionabl ials as 
to character, abilities, i peri in tuition, 
suet be sent in before the Ist of April, addressed to Mr. James 

Ne Jun. Catherine Street, Liverpool. 

-B, It is proposed to publish the Testimonials of the suc- 

cessful Candidates. 














J “Now ready, 
OBE RTS’S SPANISH SKETCHES. 
. somprising Madrid, Seville, Granada, Cordova, Bur, 
Xeres, Malaga, Gibraltar, Carmens, hc. &e. aie 
: Price, imperial folio, tinted, half-bound, 41. 4s. 
,ondon: Hodgson and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 
6 Pall Mall. 


MUSIC. 
OCAL CONCERTS 





Oratorio, Ay Monday Evening, March 27th, when Spohr’s new 


in this country : the English Version by Mr. 
Miarg 


na Under the immediate Patronage of H. R. H. the| hibit the citizens of old 
veal ess of Kent. The Last Concert of this Season is unavoidably | too, which if not particularly favourable, may be more consonant 


The Crucifixion,” will be ——- a first time | from the writings of the commentators, or which have 
, + Taylor, 
On thle Occasion the Rand and Chorus will he considerably | roi 


SHARON TURNER'S SACRED HISTORY. 
In the course of the present Month will be published, the third 
and concluding volume of the 
ACRED HISTORY of the WORLD, 
phitesephicells coneitere® in a Series of Letters to a Son. 
By SHARON TURNER, Esq. F.S.A. and R.A.S.L, 

The two previous volumes may be had, price 28s, 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





In the month of April will be published, in 2 vols. 4to. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 
SUTHERLAND CLARENDON, _ illustrated with 

above 18,700 Ancient and Modern Prints and Drawings, includ- 
ing both Portraits and Topography, as well English as Foreign. 
250 Copies only will be printed. 
Messrs. Payne and Foss, Pall Mall; Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi 
and Co, Pall Mall East. 





Shortly will be published, 
HE HISTORY of BANKING in 
AMERICA, with an Inquiry how far the Banking In- 
stitutions of America are adapted to this Country. 
By JAMES WILLIAM GI BART, 
General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank, 
y the same Author, 


B 
The History of Bankingin Ireland. Price 5s. 


A Practical Treatise on Banking, 4th edi- 
tion, containing the Report of the Secret Committee of the House 
of Commons on Joint-Stock Banks. 

Longman and Co, 39 Paternoster Row, 





On the 23rd, post 8vo, 
HE PHILOSOPHY of LIVING. 
By HERBERT MAYO, F.R.S. 
Senior Surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital, &c. &c. 
London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 








Nearly ready, in 3 vols post 8vo. 

ISO and the PREFECT; 
or, the Ancients off their Stilts. 

In this production it has been the object of the author to ex- 
mein a new point of view; and one, 
with truth and reality than the notions which we have imbibed 
been 





commegee into us at an early period of by the ped 8 


Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with a coloured Map, price 1, le 


cloth, 
ODERN INDIA; or, Illustrations of 
the Resources and Capabilities of Hindustan. 
By HE Y H. pry, M.D. &c. 
Of the Bengal Medical Staff. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Lovunors GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 


No. XXV. of the New Series, illustrated by 26 En- 
avings, price 1s. 6d, was published on the Ist instant. The 
onductor of this work has engaged an eminent Entomologist, 
J. O. Westwood, Esq. F.L.S. Sec. of the Entomological Society 
of London, to furnish to the Gardener's Magazine a Series of 
Articles on the Insects most injurious to Gardeners; one of 
which will —— in every succeeding No. till all the Insects 
injurious to the Cultivator have been included. No. I, of this 
Series, in the March No. of the Gard. Mag. is on the Turnip 
Flea-Beetle ; and No. 11., which will appear in April, is on 
certain Insects which attack Succulent Plants in Stoves. The 
March No. of the Gardener's Magazine also contains : — Notices 
of Gardens and Country-Seats in Great Britain and Ireland — on 
the Formation and Planting of a Suburban Kitchen Garden — 
on Prop ing an pl ge E —on Half Hardy 
Ligneous Plants — on the Culture of Epiphyllum truncatum — on 
Enlivening small Gardens by means of certain Animals—on the 
Culture, at Chatsworth, of the Musa Cavendishii, a new fruit 
rivalling the Pine Apple in flavour, and far more easily and 
chea) ly cultivated — General Notices— Foreign Notices — Dor 
aati Noti R pective Criticism—Queries and Answers 
Obituary. The Nos. for January and February contain 56 Ens 
gravings, and int ting original icati 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 




















Price Seven Shillings. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon, the Earl of Carnarvon, 
> 
RMANGARDE, a Tale of the 
Twelfth Centnry ; Royalist Lyrics ; and other Poems. 
By ELIZA HEYWOOD. 

Cheltenham : Printed for Gj. A. Williams; and Messrs. Longman 
and Co. London; and sold by all other Booksellers, 





a A 4d edition of the 
KETCHES by “BO Z,” 
First Series, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Sixteen Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank, 
Is now ready. 
%* A 2d edition of the Second Series will immediately follow. 





John Macrone, St. James's Square. 
4th edition, complete in 1 vol. 
K \ D. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
With a Portrait by Daniel Maclise, A-R.A. and Twelve 


Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
« We expect much from this writer. He evidently possesses, 
in no common degree, the materials of success—a fresh and stir- 
ring fancy, His story isone that never flags."—Quarterly Review, 
June 1834. 
John Macrone, St. James’s Square. 





Single Sheet, price 1s. 


x 7 * 
ORN, CURRENCY, CONSOLS: their 
FLUCTUATIONS, from 1790 to 1836. 
«« Exceedingly useful for reference; the engraving is clear and 
distinct."—The Times. 
«« The picture is very striking, and the illustration from the eye 
to the understanding perfect.”—Lilerary Gazette. 
A new edition, comprising a History of the Gold Standard or 
Panic System, and the Corn Law ; both created by Mr. Vane 
sittart, in 1815-16, 
London; Wyld, Charing Cross ; Effingham Wilson, 
Royal Exchange. 








In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A T T I lL Ags _ a_ Romance, 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


Author of ** The Gipsy,” &c. 
“ In this production, which displays to great advantage all the 
excellences of the writer, we have his research, his descriptive 
owers, his style, his identification of character, his poetry, his 
istorical accuracy, and his actual presentation of remote times, 
mingled with all the interest of a well-conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted story.”—Lilerary Gazette. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 








THE HON. MR. MURRAY’S NEW WORK. 
SUMMER in the PYRENEES. 
Being Notices of a Pedestrian ‘l’our in the Frontier De- 
partments of France, Spain, and the Republic of Andorre, 
By the Hon. JAMES ERSKINE MURRAY, 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous I|lustrations of Costume, &c. 





5 now ready. 
John Macrone, St. James's Square. 
ESCRIPTION of the BANQUET 
GIVEN IN HONOUR of the RIGHT HON. SIR 
ROBERT PEEL, Bart. M.P, on his Election as Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow. Detailing the Proceedings at the 
Election and Inaug ion: the Add of various Public 
Bodies; and Report of the Speeches at the Dinner. Containing 
also, Pictorial Illustrations, Plans and Sections of the Banquet- 
ing Hall, and the Common Hall of the University. With a list 
of the Names of the Nob! and G who attended the 
Festival. Drawn up 
By JAMES CLELAND, LL.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, London; John Smith and Son, 
(ilasgow ; William Blackwood, and Sons, Edinburgh ; 











mith, Elder, and Co. Cornhjll, 





William Curry, Jun. and Co,, Dublin ' 
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— — — 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





The 17th edition, revised _ corrected to the present Time, 


4s, 
EOGRAPH Y and 
By a LADY. 
Tor the Use of her own Children. 


London: Longman, Rees, and Co.; Baldwin and Cradock ; 


1 In 12mo. TT 6s. boards, the 2d edition of 


IAL SERMONS 


ROC 
HISTORY. | P - the Rev. THOMAS AINGER, M.A. 


Late of St. yb s College, wre aud petetant Minister 
of the New Church of St. ary, Greenwic 
} Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Charchyara, and | 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


J.,G., and F, Rivin ; J. Booker; J. M. Richardson; J. Dun- 
can; Hamil and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and 
Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; 8. Hodgson; J. Souter; Darton 





and Harvey; Houldsworth and Ball; 
8. Poole. 





"TURNER'S 2 ARTS “AND — ES MODERNISED. — 
Originally Compiled by 
New Edition, altered and ee: 


with Engrav e 3s. 6d. bou 
A N ‘INTRODUCTION. ‘to the ARTS 
By ROBERT MUDIF 
London: Printed for Longman ony Co.; “Baldwin and Co.; Rg 
Richardson ; Rivingtons; T. Cadell; Hamilton and Co.; 
Scholey; J. Dancan; Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and — ; 
J. Souter; oy eS and Co.; Darton and Harvey; Houlston 


and Boa; and 8. Poole; and Wilson and Sons, York. 


“ENGLISH 


the Pronunciation 


square 12mo. price 4s. 6¢. bow 


DICTION ARY of the 


LANGUAGE, greatly improved; 


ascertained by a new and simple Notation. te Se aera ie pre- } 





fixed, the Principles of English P: 
of Reading; ee c = List of Greek, ‘bein my Scripture | 


Proper Names, 
* FULTON and G. KNIGHT, 
Authors of a “ Teumananee Spelling Book,” Pronouncing 
Vocabulary,” Xc. 
Whittaker and Co. London; Stirling, Kenney, and Co. 
Ratahurgh ; and John — Dublin. 


New edition, square foolscap, price 8s. bound, 


; ’ 
POCKET DICTIONARY of the! 
SPANISH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, compiled 
from the improved editions of Newman and Barretti. In Two 
Parts: Spanish and English, and Engtish and Spanish. 
ieee for Lony man, Re ‘ a and | 
J. Richardson; ¢ 1. Richard- 
Dune an; Whittaker and Co.; 3 ~~ and 
Allen and Co ; J. Wacey; Black and 
Marshall, and Co.; Cowie and — 3 
Smith, Elder, and ¢ Barn; J. Maynard; E. Hodgson; 
Houlston and Sons; ‘T - W. Boone; H. Bohn; B. Feitewess 
and G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 










dd Cadell; 
; a "Scholey ; J. 
Co.; Hamilton and 
Armstrong; Simpk 








5th edition, in 12mo. price 43. 6d. bound, 
coM PARISON between the IDIOMS, | 


NIUS, and PHRASEOLOGY of the FRENCH ‘and 
AOLISH aM NGUAGES. Illustrated in an A 1 Se- 


Houlston and Son; | 


and 
SCIENCES; adapted to the camecits of the Young. 
Dr. TURNER. | 





8v0. price 9s. boards, 


VIEW “of the CREATION of the | 
} WORLD, in illustration of the MOSAIC RECORD. 
} se oe Rev. CHARLES JAMES BURTON, M.A. 
| icar of se Kent; and late Michel Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
| Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 


| 12mo. price 6s. in boards, 


of St. Andrew the Great, Cambri 
} By the Rev. TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D. 

Late Vicar and Lecturer of St. Andrew the Great, Cambridge; 
Professor of Math: matics in the University of Durham; and Per- 
petual Curate of Esk, Durham. 

i London: Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
a and Waterloo sonnaie Pall Mall. 





In 4 large vols. 8vo. 7 


NHRISTIAN 


rice 31. 3s. in boards 


INSTITUTES. A Series 


of Discourses and a selected, arranged systemati- 


| cally, —_ Bieeeeeoe ith No 
| Be SHRISTOPH ER “WORDSW ORTH, D.D 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Rector of Buxted 
| with Uckfield, Sussex. 
| This Work is designed to be s ubservient to the Religious Por- 
tion of a Liberal Education for the Upper Classes and the Learned | 


! Professions. ‘The Selections are chiefly from the following 
Writers :—Dr. Isaac Barrow— Bishop Jeremy Taylor—Dr. South | 
—Richard Hooker—Bishop “sneer yas Baxter—Burke— | 


Bishop Jewe!!|—Lord Ularendon—a 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Pani’ Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 


In one price 14s. boards, the 3d and concluding volume of 


io = 


ERMONS, preached in the Parish Church, 


on ee 


3 TAPOLEON in COUNCIL; being the 
Opinions of Bonaparte delivered in the Council of State, 

| the BARON PELET (de la Losére 

| Late Minister of Public Instruction in Pron mee, 
Tvanslated by Captain BASIL HALL, R.N, 

Assisted by the Author, who has contributed numerous 
Explanatory Notes. 
| Robert Cadell, pone Whittaker and Co. London. 
| hom may be had, 


1. Schloss Hainteld. 2d edition. 
2. Hall's Fragments, First, Second, and 


7S. Ser 


3. Hall’ s I North America. 
13 Great Marlborough Street, March 17, 1837. 
R. Cc L B U has just 


published the wage New Works— 


Human Life. 
By the Author of “‘ Tremaine,” and “ De Vere,” 3 vols. 


Il. 
Letters from the South. 
By Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pleasures of Hope," &c. 
In 2 vols. 8v0, with Eleven Piates of Scenery, Costume, Xc. 
III. 
x... Divorced. 
Lady Charlotte Burs, 
Authoress one Flittation,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Ina ay days, 


In 2 vols, post 8v0. 
Austria and the Austrians. 
With Sketches of the Danube and the Imperial States. 


11. 
The Hussar. 


By the Author of “ The Subaltern,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 





CONNECTION of SACRED and 
PROFANE HISTORY, from the Death of Joshua to | 
the Decline of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Intended to | 

‘ complete the Series of Shuckford and Prideaux. 

; By the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, LL.D. 
Author of the History of the Church in Scotland. 

*,* By the appearance of this volume, the public are at length , 
| supplie ed with a “Connection of Sacred pet Profane History,” | 
from the creation of the world down to the era of the Christian , 





ries of Examples, supported by the Authority of the most correct | 
and elegant Writers; and shewing those Modes of Expression 
only which are received among Hersons “ — and Fashion in 
both Countries. By W. DUVERGER 
Also, by the Same, 8th edition, price Js. 6d. bound, 
* * 

The English and French Languages com. 
pared in their Grammatical Constructions. Being an Intro- 
duction to the Syntax of both Languages. 

A Key to the Above. 12mo. price 3s. 

Also, 12mo. price 6s. bound, 
. ° ry "1M. 74 

Recueil des meilleures Pieces du Théatre 
a@'Education de Madame de Genlis. 

And, quatriéme édition, 12mo, 6s. boun 

Recueil des plus belles Scénes ae ’ Moliére, 
avec les Retranchemans necessaires pour rendre la lecture de cet 
Auteur convenable a la Jeunesse des deux sexes. 


London: Whittaker and Co.; Longman, gag and Co.; and 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
In 1 thick vol. i2mo. price 12s, in cloth lettered, a 
LL EGE and SC HOOL GREEK | 


C° Beige ~ MENT, with English Notes 
y the Rev. 8S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D. D. F.S.A. 

*,* The above is intended to supply an acknowledged desi 
deratum, namely, a School Edition of the Greek Testament, with | 
English Notes; and is also intended as an introduction to the | 
Editor's larger work in 2 vols. 8vo 
woncon. Longman, Nees, umes and Co, 


" A price 2 
BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER, 
compiled by the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
M.A. Vicar of the Parish of the Holy Trinity, Coventry ; and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
%%* The object of this Publication is to adapt to the pu: 
of Family Prayer the Morning and Evening Services or ihe 
Church 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St ae s Churchyard, 
"and Waterloo Place, Pall Ma 
Just published by the same Author, and no printed, 
Private Prayers, 2d edition, 2s. 
i2mo. price Ss. 


FAs AMILY REA 


ST. JOHN; adapted also to the Use of Teachers in 
Sunday Schools. 
By the Rev. J AMES SLADE, M.A, 
Vicar of Bolton, and rebendary of Chest 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, ae Paul’ enacngeaih. 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, ~ 
E R M oO N 8. 
By the late Rev. WILLIAM SHARPE, M.A 
Of Trinity Coliagns Cowbatigs; and Rector of Pattiswick, 
i 


Skex. 

Dedicated, by the desire of the Author, to the Right Rev. 
Charles James Blomfield, D.D. Lord Bishop of London; and | 
prepared for the presi 

By the Rev. H. G. KEENE, M.A. 

Printed for J. t. on da F. Rivington, St. Sor 's Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pal) Mall 


DINGS | meong the GosPEL 


|R ; in which are set forth not only the most remarka- 
\ ble events which befel the ancient people of God, but also an ac- 
count of the origin, constitution, Losers commerce, and polity, 
of all the distinguished nations of antiquity. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, "st oar s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pali Mal 
%%%* This work may be had now aaa in 3 vols. 8vo, 
price 2/. 2s. boards. 


NEW BOOKS 
, Just published by Mr, Murray. 
YRON'’S WORKs, complete 


Volume, with all the ah. Royal 8vo. 20s. 


in One 


The Complete Works of Goldsmith. 

Now first collected, with many original Pieces, and others 

hitherto unknown to be Ceres with Notes. 

By James i Esq. Author of the “ Life of Goldsmith.” 

vols. 8vo. with Engravings, 48s. 
III. 

Johnsoniana ; or, a Supplement to Boswell’s 
Johnson, Illustrated with Forty-five Engravings, consisting of 
Portraits, Views, and Facsimiles of Autographs. In 1 vol. 
Bvo. 24s. 


The Highlanders of Scotland ; 3; their Origin, 
oes Manners and Customs, Clans, and State of Society. 
By William F. ar 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


Parish Sermons for every § Sunday in the Year. 
By the late Bishop ~— M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, 248. 


— in Crete. 
By Robert Pashley, A.M. Fellow of Trinity Col. Cambridge. 
With Maps and Seventy a 2 vols, 80. 2/. 2s. | 


The Chase—the Turf—and the Road. 


With Thirteen Plates by yb por a Portrait of Nimrod, by 
Daniel Maclise, R.A. Svo. 16s, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Aad ERT D 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. ‘B Portrait, 


DGE’S TABLE- 
= Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ALK. 


coi 


sth edition, with numerous Additions and. Improvements, and 

| Sixty-two new IMustrations, consisting of Maps, Sections, and 

RI of NCi 4 vols. 12mo. ei 

CIPLES of GEOLOGY. 
air? CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 

i John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

|" 














THE EARL wae CA pen NEW WORK. | 


vols. 
ORTUGA L. GA LLICIA, 
BASQUE PROVI wet fod SPAIN, 
Notes of a Journey in those Coun 
Jobn Murray, Albemeste Street. 


and the! 
described from | 


| it a day.” 


| duction are inserted, the Horatian Metres; Key to 





Ill. 

The Opinions of Lord Brougham. 

His Objects and Practical Views in Politics, bre Law, 
Seience, and General Literature, &c. In 1 
Iv. 
Memoirs of a Peeress ; 
the Days of Fox. 
Edited by 4 rad visasmnaies Bury. 3 vols, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 4s. in boards, 


KEY to the REVELATION of 


ST. JOHN the DIVINE; being an Analysis of those 





| parts of that wonderful Book which relate to the General State 


of the Christian Church, through all the — since it was writ- 
ten, and to ‘oy peculiar Signs of those Tim 
the Rev. PHILIP MLL woop, B.D. 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. a 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
Of whom may be had, by the same . 

A Dissertation concerning the Chronological 
Numbers recorded in the Prophecies of Daniel, as compared with 
those in the Revelation of St. John; and with reference espe- 
cially to the critical nature of the present Time: being the Post- 
script to a Letter addressed to the late Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Limerick. 8vo. 2s, 

HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 
HE GARDENER’S GAZETTE; 
a Horticultural Work of the highest importance to the 
Cultivators of Fruit and Flowers, is published on Saturdays in 
time for post. 
%%% ‘No gentleman should suffer his gardener to be without 
'—Scotch Paper. 
T. agua; 243 Strand ; where Advertisements are ee: 





psy gg EDIT nee 


ce 9 9s. 6d. enlar, 
IBLOCK’S DICTIONARY, 
English-Latin and Latin-English 
By the Rev. J. W. NIBLOCK, D.D. 
Head Master of the London High School. 
Either lart may be had separately, price 6s. 
The English Part contains all the chief words and phrases in 
the English language, and a classical Latin version of each word. 
The Latin Part has above 1000 words and phrases of the purest 
“pe gt oa in any other Dictionary; and contains, in alpha- 
, all irregular Tenses of Verbs; Genitives, &c. of 
Heteroclite Hounes all irregular Participles; and in the Intro- 
Ditto; Poet- 
ical Feet and Metrical Combinations ; Roman Weights, Measures, 
and Coins; an Numerals, &c. 
Bei aac and published ” Valpy: ; and sold by all ee 


A OTICE sur les ODES. et BALL ADES 
de VICT ra HUGO, en Réponse aux Opinions de Mrs. 
‘Trollope sur ce Pod: 
"Rae M. de LAGARDE, 


Membre de plusieurs Sociétés savantes 
Un vol. in 8vo0. de 140 pages, orné du Portrait de Vi ictor Hugo, 
+ 6d. 


Chez Rolandi, 20 Berners Street; Bailliére, 219 Regent Street; 
Simpkin et Marshall. 
st Sve. with M 


Sy 
7 
HE W EST. INDIES ; ; the Natural and 
Physical History of the W \ndward and Leeward Colo- 
est with some Account of the Moral, Social, and Political 
Condition of their Inhabitants, immediately before and after the 
| abolition of Negro Slaceny. 
By Sir ANDREW HALLIDAY, K.H. M.D. F. 7% E. &e. 
Deputy Inspector- General of Army Hospit 

London; John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 
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CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES. | 
The leading Articles in the March No. of 


HE BRITISH MAGAZINE 
are— the late S. T. Coleridge on the Schoolmen— Mal- | 

yern— the Dark Ages, No. IX.—Church Rates—Pastoral Aid So- 
ciety—Lord Brougham’s Charity and Education Bill—Mr. Buller | 
and the Bishops— Expenses of an University Education — Me- | 
dical Students —Irish National Education —the Charch in 
Australia. It contains falso, Sacred Poetry— Antiquities —Cor- 
respondence — Reviews of Books, Documents, and its usual 

varied information. 

J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo 
Place; J. Turrill, 250, and T, Clerc Smith, 287 Regent Street. | 


In 4to. with 22 Plates, price 40s. 
Nie E PHILOSOPHICAL TRANS.| 


ACTIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY, for the Year 
1936, Part II. contaming the following Papers :—1l. On the Tides 
at the Port of London. By J. W. Lubbock, Esq. F.R.S, — 2. | 
Report of Magnetic Experiments tried on Board an Iron Steam- 
vessel. By Edward J. Johnson, Esq. Commander R.N. F.R.S. 
Accompanied by Plans and Tables — 3. Researches on the Tides. | 
Sixth Series. By the Rev. W. Whewell, M.A. F.R.S.—4. On 
the Powers on which the Functions of Life in the more perfect | 
Animals depend, and on the Manner in which they are asso- 
ciated in the Production of their more complicated Kesults. By | 
A. P. W. Philip, M.D. F.R.S.— 5. Discussion of the Magnetical | 
Observations made by Captain Back, R.N. during his late 
Aretic Expedition. By 8. Hunter Christie, Esq. M.A. F.R.S.— | 
6. Inquiries concerning the Elementary Laws of Electricity. 
Second Series. By W. Snow Harris, Esq. F.R.S.—7. Note re- 
lative to the supposed Origin of the Deticient Rays in the Solar 
Spectrum; being an Account of an Experiment made at Edin- 
burgh during the Annular Eclipse of 15th May, 1836. By Jas. 
D. Forbes, Esq. F.R.S.— 8, A Comparison of the late Imperial | 
Standard Troy Pound Weight with a Platina Copy of the same. | 
By Professor Schumacher, For. Memb. R.S.— 9. On the Brain 
of the Negro, compared with that of the European and the 
Ourang-Outang. By Dr. F. Tiedemann, For. Memb, R.5.— 
10. On the Respiration of Insects. By George Newport, Esq.— 
11. On the Connexion of the Anterior Columns of the Spinal 
Cord with the Cerebellum. By Samuel Solly, Esq. F. e 
On the Temperatures and Geological Relations of cert Hot 
Springs. By James D. Forbes, Esq. F.R.S. — Meteorological 
Journal, January to June, 1836. 

Published by the Royal Society; and sold by Richard Taylor, 
ed Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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Where, also, may be had, 
Abstracts of the Papers printed in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, from 1800 to 1830. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s.; or } 
2 vols, 4to. 30s. 


NEW GAZEUTEER, BY COLONEL LANDMANN. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. with Nine Maps, price 16+. 
~ > 
UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER; _ or, 
Geographical Dictionary of the World. Founded on | 
the Works of Brookes and Walker, with the Addition of several | 
Thousand Names, not to be found in any other work, the Lati- 
tude and Longitude throughout, and the relative Distances, being 
most carefully examined. } 
By GEORGE LANDMANN, Lg C.E. 

Late Lieutenant-Colonel in the Corps of Royal Engineers. | 
London: Printed for Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; Baldwin | 
and Co.; J. Richardson; J. Booker; J., G.,and F. Rivington; J. | 
and A. Arch; J. and W. T. Clarke; J. Booth; J. M. Richardson; | 
R, Scholey; J. Duncan; Hamilton and Co.; Newman andCo.; | 
Sherwood and Co.; Harding and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Par- 
buryand Co,; J. Souter; W.Joy; Simpkin and Co. ; W. Mason; | 
R. Mackie; J. Dowding; S. Hodgson; E. Hodgson; W. Morri- 
son; Smith and Co.; Cowie and Co,; Darton and Co. ; J. Capes; | 
Holdsworth and Co.; Houlston and Son; W, Edwards; H. | 
Washbourne; J. Bumpus; G. Lloyd, and J. Templemann. Wil- | 
son and Sons, York; Robinsons, Liverpool; Deightons, Cam- | 
bridge ; and Stirling and Co. Edinburgh. j 


J Price 2s. bound, 

V ALKINGHAME’S TUTOR’S 
ASSISTANT; being a Complete Compendium of | 
Arithmetic, and a Complete Question Book. New edition, con- | 
taining the New Tables of Weights and Measures, with Rules | 
and Examples for comparing the New Measures with the Old. 
To which is added, an Appendix, on Repeating and Circulating | 
Decimals, with their Application. | 
_  ByJOHN FRASER, Accountant, &c. 
A Key to the Above. Price 4s. bound. | 
London : "Longman, Rees, and Co,; T. Cadell; Baldwin and | 
Cradock; J., G., and F. Rivington; J. Booker; E. Williams ; } 
Darton and Harvey; Whittaker and Co,; Sherwood and Co. ; | 
and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. | 


PICQUOT’S GEOGRAPHY. 
Vypr wre spe 
LEMENTS of UNIVERSAL GEOGRA- 
_ PHY, ANCIENT and MODERN; containing a full | 
Description of the several Countries, State: . in the known 
World. To which are added, Historical, Classical, and Mytho- 


logical Notes. 
- * By A. PICQUOT, F.G.S. 

Fifth edition, corrected, greatly enlarged, and brought down to 
the Present time. With a Map of Geographical Definition, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, and Co. ; Hamilton and Co. ; hit- 

taker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and J. Wacey. 


KEITH'S ARITHMETIC IMPROVED. 
nn The lith edition. Price 4s. 6d. 
HE COMPLETE PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETICIAN ; containing several new and use- 
ful Improvements, adapted to the use of Schools, and Private 


Tuition, 
: By THOMAS KEITH. 
Corrected and enlarged by SAMUEL MAYNARD. 
‘ In this edition, an article on the Management of Surds has 
«en introduced, and a much more comprehensive View of Ex- 
changes furnished by Mr. Maynard. 

A Key to this New Edition is also published, 
Price 6s. 

London : Printed for Longman and Co.; 
win }., G., and F. Rivington; J. Duncan; Hamilton and Co. ; 
; hittaker and ©o.; Hatchard and Son; Simpkin and Marshall ; 

* Souter; Houlston and Son; and Wilson and Son, York, 


Baldwin and Cra- 











LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





On Saturday, 1#th March, Volume the First of 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Ese. 


His Literary Executor, 


Edinburgh: R. Cadell. London: J. Murray; and Whittaker and Co. 


BRASSE’S GREEK GRADUS. 


nannies 


A new edition, 18s. 8vo. boards, to which is added, a Synopsis of the Greek Metres, by the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, 
Master of King’s College School, London, 


GREEK GRADUS; 
or, 
GREEK, LATIN, AND ENGLISH PROSODIAL LEXICON, 
For Colleges and Schools. 
By the Rev. J. BRASSE, D.D. 
Late Fellow of ‘Trin. Coll. Camb. 


It has been the object to present, in a comprehensive _— a manual, containing the interpretation, in Latin and 


English, of such words as occur in the principal Gree! 
marked; an authority quoted for the existence and 


Poets; the quantity of each syllable actually or virtually 


uantity of each word in those writers; and those terms set 


down as synonymous which appear to bear a similitude in sense to the principal word. The works of the Greek 
Poets have been examined, and such epithets and phrases annexed to each principal word as are of legitimate usage, 


and seem best calculated to embellish Greek composition. 


This Gradus will suffice for the reading of the Greek Tragedians, 


«« The indefatigable application required in the compilation of the Greek Gradus is manifest, and we heartily 
recommend the work, as supplying a desideratum in our school-books, and likely to be advantageously used to a very 


wide extent.” — Literary Chronicle. 


. Printed and published by Valpy ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Eighth edition, much improved, and in a larger type, 3s. 6d. 


ADDRESS FROM 


A CLERGYMAN 


To 
HIS PARISHIONERS. 
WITH MORNING AND EVENING PRAYERS. 
By R. VALPY, D.D. F.A.S. 


CONTENTS. 
Of God Conviction of the Corruption Our Endeavours 
The Son of God of our fallen Nature, and of Predestination, Free Will 
The Holy Ghost our Sinful State Of Prayer 
The Trinity = * cme Public Worship 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ th Family Prayer 
Doctrines of Jesus Christ Works Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
Resurrection Works without Faith Forgiveness of Injuries 
Redemption Faith without Works Veneration to the Name of God 
tion, Renewal, Con- Union of Faith and Works Relative Duties 
version Justification Exhortation to Piety 
Delay of Conversion Influence of the Holy Spirit : Prospect in Life 
Reading the Scriptures Sanctification Use of Time 
Humility Merit and Reward Death. 








The Seventh Edition may be had at 2s, 6d. 
Printed and Published by Valpy ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Third Series of Mr. Girdlestune’s Parochial Sermons. 
In 12mo, price 5s. 6d. boards, 
WENTY PAROCHIAL SERMONS 
(Third Series) on PARTICULAR OCCASIONS, for the 
most part referring to Charitable Collections. With an Appen- 
dix of Notes and I\lustrations. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire, 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 


The Firat and Second Series, price 5s. each. 





New Series, with Woodcuts, price 4s. boards; or 4s. 6d. 
half-bound, 

HE COTTAGER’S MONTHLY 

VISITOR, for the Year 1836. This Work is continued 

in Monthly Numbers, price 4d. each, forming a copious Manual 

of Religious I ion and D ic EB wr the Poorer 

Classes, and is particularly adapted for the Use of Servants and 

Households. It contain ¥ 1 Lit i of th 

Holy Scriptures; Familiar Letters on the History of England; 
pe Fy iter Lote no Seles 








fe i a 3 Selections 
from various Authors; Monthly Extracts from the Public News; 
ether with a great variety of Miscellaneous Information. 
rinted for J. G, and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
#_* Any of the former volumes, from 1821 to 1835, may be had, 
in boards, or half-bound, or any single Number. 





The Holy Bible Chronologically Arranged. 
Handsomely priiited in Four “ vols. 8vo. — 31. 168. in 
boards, a new edition, with Marginal References, of 


TOHE OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, 

arranged in Historical and Chronological Order, in such 
manner that the Books, Chapters, &c. &c. may be read as one 
connected History, in the very Words of the authorised Trans- 
lation. With copious Notes and Indexes. 

By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A, 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Waterloo Piaee, Pall Mall. 
*,* The Old and New Test ts may be purchased sep 





In 8v0. price 74, 6d. the 2d edition, revised, of 


GENERAL VIEW of the DOCTRINE 
of REGENERATION in BAPTISM. 
By the Right Rev. CHRISTOPHER BETHELL, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Bangor. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. boards, 


4 | YWENTY-SIX VILLAGE SERMONS. 
By the Rev. EDWARD BERENS, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Berks. 5 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
Se Ste a et a 
Conduit Street, March 18, 1837, 

Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY have just ready the following NEW WORKS, 


BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


MR. BULWER’S NEW WORK ON ATHENS, 
Tn 2 vols. 8vo. 


ATHENS; ITS RISE AND FALL. 
WITH VIEWS OF THE ARTS, LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL LIFE OF THE ATHENIAN PEOPLE. 
By the Author of “ Eugene Aram,” “Last Days of Pompeii,” “ Rienzi,” &c. 
Il. 
THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE VICTIMS OF SOCIETY. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 


Il. 
MRS. BUTLER’S (LATE MISS KEMBLE’S) NEW WORK. 
In Octavo, 


THE STAR OF SEVILLE. 


By MRS. BUTLER (late MISS FKEMBLE). 














IV. 
MISS MARY BOYLE’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE STATE PRISONER. 


By MISS MARY BOYLE. 





Vv. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALMACK’S REVISITED.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE MARRIED UNMARRIED. 


By the Author of “ Almack’s Revisited.” 





Preparing for Publication :— 
vI 


MISS MARTINEAU’S NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SOCIETY IN AMERICA. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU, Author of “ Illustrations of Political Economy.” 
MR. SLADE’S NEW TRAVELS.—In 2 vols. 8vo. 


GREECE, TURKEY, AND MALTA. 


By ADOLPHUS SLADE, Esq. Author of “Records of Travels in the East.” 
Lately published :-— 


Sixth edition, to which are now first added, the Arms of the Peers, beautifully engraved, and incorporated with the Text, 


THE PEERAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE FOR 1837. 


Corrected to the date of publication, from the Personal Communications of the Nobility. 


By EDMUND LODGE, Esa. Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A. &e. 


This work derives great value from the high authority of Mr. Lodge. The plan is excellent, and the work brought down to the last creation of peers."—Literary Gazette. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S WORKS, 
WITH COLOURED PLATES. 


The Subscribers to the Illustrated Edition of Captain Marryat’s Novels are respectfully informed, that, in order to give full effect to the Illustrations, they will in future 
be coloured after the original Drawings. The First Volume, commencing 


JACOB FAITHFUL, 


Will be published on the Ist of April, with the Magazines. Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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Printed by JAMES MOVES, of Brook Green, Hammersmith, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, Number 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, in the said County: and 

ublished by WILLIAM ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover Square, in the County gforesaid, at the LITERARY GAZETTE 
OFFICE, Number 7 \ellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the caid County, on Saturday, March lath, 1837. 

. Agent for Paris, G. W. M. Reynolds, Librairie des Ftrangers, & Rue Neuve, St. Augustin, 













